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THE MIDDLE AND THE FAR EAST 


Tue joint occupation of Iran provides Russia and Britain with a 
common frontier and links up the war in Asia with that in Europe 
and Africa. We discern a vast defensive frontier stretching from 
Singapore to West Africa; it includes Russia, China, India, the 
whole Middle and Near East, and stretches to Equatorial Africa. 
Its strength depends on the ability of Britain and Russia to defend 
themselves and to co-operate, and on the readiness of the United States 
to play a strong part, not only in the Atlantic, but also in the Far East. 
The fighting in Iran has been mainly token resistance and it is to 
be hoped that it will be quickly over. The British have no desire to 
kill Persians. The legalities of the matter are of little importance. 
We have watched Geran tourists for long enough ; for once Britain 
has forestalled Germany. That is really all that need be said about 
the rights and wrongs. Nazi penetration failed in Iraq because 
Raschid Ali and his band were clumsy tools and their coup was 
premature. It was more successful in Syria, where Vichy policy 
covered German occupation of the aerodromes and made it necessary 
to fight the French garrison. In Iran the tourists came as a supple- 
ment to the numerous Germans employed in the organisation of the 
road, rail and postal services, whose key positions made them an acute 
danger to the oilfields. In addition, Iran had been elaborately prepared 
by propaganda for German protection ; and Reza Shah, whose record 
includes incidents of a cruelty unusual even among Oriental potentates, 
has apparently the dictator’s natural sympathy with Fascism. Iran 
has not been “ neutral”: the choice of sides is no longer hers. 
Iran’s position was that of all lesser States in the path of the great 
aggressors. Either they become acquiescent protectorates like 
Denmark or Indo-China; or they resist and are conquered like 
Holland and Greece ; or they are occupied by the Allies in order to 
anticipate Fascist expansion. The last alternative is the best from 
the point of view of the occupied nations. Whatever our past record 
of imperialist exploitation, Britain is not to-day brutal or thinking in 
terms of acquisition. In Syria the British and Free French came 
with bread for the people. In the jungle which the world is to-day, 
Britain represents the more sane and liberal forces of the world and 
she is pledged to restore freedom to Iran as to other small States. 


The Middle Eastern States have a long historic memory of the 
march and counter-march of empires. They form the hub of the great 
wheel of the Eastern Hemisphere; round them revolve Europe, 
Asia, Africa. The Power which holds them can bar the roads south 
and east. They are themselves too hot and too arid easily to support 
large populations ; the periods in which they have been able to stand 
up for themselves have been those in which strong governments have 
protected elaborate irrigation works. For the last few centuries they 
have been miserably poor. Iran is far the largest and potentially the 
most prosperous of the group, but in spite of the money brought into 
the country by oil exploitation, and the order imposed by the Shah, 
his army of some 150,000 men, does not count in a war between vast 
mechanised States. 

The defensive strength of Persia lies in its great size, its absence 
of communications and the series of mountain ranges which corrugate 
it from north-west to south-east. The Russians have entered from 
the Caucasus, on the Tabriz road which runs to Teheran. The British 
came by way of Bandar Shapur, the Gulf port of the only railway 
which traverses the country to the Caspian ; at Abadan, the oil-town 
near Basra, and at Khanikin, whence a metalled road runs by Hamadan 
to the Tabriz-Teheran road. Their objective must be to join the 
Russians there, but the distances are great and the ovement and 
supply of mechanised troops very difficult. General Wavell, who is 
in charge of this campaign, from the Indian Command, is a specialist 
in this type of military operation. 

The advantages to the Allies of commanding Iran will be great. 
It will supply a missing link of the chain which hems in Nazi advance 
from Russia through the Middle East to Equatorial Africa, and which 
ought to end not on the Bight of Benin, but at Dakar. It will offer 
a practicable route for supplying Russia, greatly preferable to Murmansk 
or Vladivostok, since goods conveyed by the railway to Bandar Shah 
can be shipped to the Russian lines at Baku or Krasnovodsk on either 
side of the Caspian. In any case, planes can be flown to Russia from 
Northern Mosul, which is a hop of only 150 miles 
territory at the shortest point. 

The Iranian campaign has a direct bearing upon the position it 
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India. Firstly, it is being conducted from India, and Indian troops 
will be engaged in it. Secondly, it must impress Indians with the 
knowledge that the frontiers of the war are shifting into Asia; 
in the West in Iran, as in the East in Indo-China. They can no 
longer regard it academically as a conflict between equally tyrannous 
imperialisms. For Indian politicians are sophisticated people. They 
are perfectly aware that the little finger of either Germany or Japan 
would be thicker than the thigh of Britain. There are, it seems, 
many signs that the Indian. people are growing increasingly interested 
in the war and somewhat bored with the interna) disputes of Congress 
and the Muslim League. Im any case, there is an opportunity to 
make a fresh start. If the British Government is wise it will seize this 
opportunity, offer larger concessions and responsibilities for the war 
effort to Indian leaders (who must be got out of gaol) and convince 
the greatest unit of the Commonwealth that our defence of 
democracy is genuine and includes India. 

Still further east discussions are taking place between the United 
States and Japan. The subject matter of these discussions is not 
published. The Japanese, now firmly entrenched in Indo-China, 
threaten further advance both in the south and in Manchuria. They 
complain because American ships take oil to Vladivostock. The 
Russians brusquely reply that any interference with these shipments 
will be regarded as an “ unfriendly act.” Clearly, if they wish, the 
rulers of Japan can use this dispute, which is entirely of their own 
making, as an excuse for war with America, or Russia or with “both. 
If, however, Japan desires to avoid war the present conversations are 
no doubt designed to give her an opportunity. In his broadcast Mr. 
Churchill went farther than Britain has ever gone in the past when 
he made it clear that we should fully support the United States if there 
was war in the Far East. At the same time he spoke of a “ fair and 
amicable settlement” which would recognise Japan’s “ legitimate 
interests.” These interests do not includé the occupation of China ; 
if Japan will discuss withdrawal, well and good. But we see no signs 
of any such mood in Tokio. Mr. Cordell Hull repeats the determina- 
tion of the United States to maintain its policy of support for China 
and its refusal to recognise conquest by aggression. America has sent 
a military mission to Chungking (which must now be reduced almost 
to rubble by continuous air bombardment). Mr. Quo Tai-chi, the 
Chinese Foreign Minister, declares that he is sure that the United 
States will not desert its obligations to China. If he were quite sure, 
he would not have spoken. 


The Home Front (By an Industrial Correspondent) 


I expect we shall hear a lot more about the Trade Union delegate 
who has been fining his shipyard members for working overtime. 
This individual has already been given a good run in the press ; and 
now he has found his way into the latest Report of the Committee on 
National Expenditure. Whoever he is (I have no knowledge of his 
identity) he appears to be a singularly powerful person. With a pretty 
wide experience of trade union practice,-I have never met with a 
district official so powerful that he can fine the members of the Union 
off his own bat for working overtime, prohibit the introduction of a 
well-established technical process, and insist on the employment of an 
unnecessarily large squad of workers on the job. Surely this remarkable 
delegate is amenable to control by the Executive Council of the Union 
which employs him, and if he is really doing these things, there must 
be something behind his action beyond mere devilry on his part. The 
matter has now gone so far that it clearly must be sifted to the bottom. 
If there is really a wanton holding up of ship-repair work, even in a 
single area, Ernest Bevin ought to make full use of the ample compulsory 
powers with which he is armed. Has the Executive Council of the 
Union concerned been asked to call the offending delegate to order, 
or even to remove him from office? If it has, and has refused, have 
the Trades Union Congress been asked to intervene? If neither of 
these steps has been taken, what is Ernest Bevin thinking about ? Or 
can it be that the whole story is just another stunt? I am not saying 
that it is a stunt. I am just puzzled about the whole affair. 

* + * 


The Norwegian Minister of Shipping, broadcasting to Norway 
last week-end, spoke of the remarkable falling-off of shipping losses 
during the last two months, and of the relatively undisturbed condition 
of the transatlantic route at present. Norwegian shipping losses, 
for example, were 63,000 gross tons in March of this year, about 45,000 
in April and May, 24,000 in June, 12,000 in July, and in August, up 
to the end of the third week, nothing at all. Major Swabe described 
the situation as being “‘ at least a temporary victory ” in the Battle 
of the Atlantic, and stressed the point that the relative immunity had 


followed hard upon Hitler’s threat of such a sea war as we had never 
believed to be possible. Rejoicing would no doubt be premature ; 
and the renewed attempt may come before long; but undoubtedly 
the technique of combating submarine attack has improved very 
greatly, and in the temporary absence of most of the German Air 
Force in the East our ocean-going commerce can be much better 
protected. Of course, the extension of the American naval patrol 
has played a big part in the improvement; and in this respect the 
advantage will remain even if the Nazis are able later on to resume 
their attacks in full force. 
p *~ * * 

At the same time it is disturbing to be told by Lord Beaverbrook 
that raw-material and semi-finished imports are to be diminished 
in order to permit the shipment of finished war material. The 
figures referred to below of the American production of arms are 
not big enough to warrant such decision. If it was taken because 
increased home supplies, especially of scrap, made import superfluous 
all is well. But the experience of last spfing suggests that the 
shortage of shipping space is rather due to the mismanagement 
of our food policy. 

* * * 

The Labour Party, I am told, is setting up a number of sub- 
committees on particular subjects to aid its main committee in working 
out its reconstruction policy. It is also, as our readers will probably 
have noticed, adding to the staff of its research department, which was 
cut down almost to nothing after the outbreak of war. I hope the party 
will not forget that in addition to working out its programmes there is 
urgent need for it to make its members throughout the country 
conscious of what it stands for, and to conduct an active propaganda 
in support of its plans. Local Labour Parties in some areas have been 
carrying on manfully with not much central direction or help; but 
there are a great many places where most of the active Labour people 
have been absorbed into A.R.P. or other emergency work, and the 
political organisation has gone almost entirely to sleep. Doubtless, 
the same thing has happened in some places to the other parties ; 
but it matters much more in the case of the Labour Party, which depends 
for its influence mainly on the activity and intelligence of its local 
supporters. Business organisations are already pretty busy laying 
plans for assuring the future of capitalist enterprise in the post-war 
years ; and the Labour Party, in order to make headway, will have to 
get its local following educated up to a high pitch of efficiency in 
spreading Socialist ideas. Messrs. Shinwell and Laski, chairman and 
secretary to the Labour Party’s new reconstruction committee, are 
probably alive to the need. But the party machine as a whole will need 
a lot of stirring up before it can be made equal to the task. 

* *x - 


The whole tenor of the Churchill broadcast was a sharp reminder 
to wishful thinkers in this country that the U.S.A. are not yet in the 
war, that the psychology of a powerful minority still resembles 
the attitude of this country between Munich and Prague: appre- 
hension without decision. Nothing confirms this better than the 
information which is slowly seeping through about the actual war 
effort of America. Having been overwhelmed by the billion figures 
which are bandied about, one rubs one’s eye and wonders where all 
that money could have disappeared. Mr. Roosevelt sharply rebuked 
some Senators and papers about spreading alarmist rumours on the 
U.S. arms output. But his figure of some 61 anti-aircraft guns, 
72 anti-tank guns and less than 500 operational aircraft (in addition 
to about 1,000 trainers) is almost as shocking as the charges of Senator 
Byrd. Itis no use to proclaim, as Lord Beaverbrook does, that we shall 
get “nice deliveries.” Of course our August output was a record. 
Why should it not have been? But was the record achieved by over- 
topping a low figure of production by two, three or some hundreds of 
tanks. And guns. The fury of a totalitarian war is illustrated by the 
figures in German and Russian losses of equipment published in 
Moscow, which runs into the thousands. The Select Committee on 
Expenditure is not a body which can be accused of Bolshie tendencies. 
But in their last reports they stress the importance of establishing 
real understanding and industrial democracy in the factories. Step 
CENSORSHIP REGULATIONS allow only the publisher or newsagent 
with a permit to post printed matter to certain countries. Readers are free to 
post to any part of the British Empire (excepting Eire and Northern Ireland) 
and to any country of the American Continent (excepting dependencies of 
enemy-occupied countries) but are advised to consult a Post Office or 4 
newsagent before attempting to post elsewhere, 
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by step the muddles and delays show that the demand made over and 
over again in these columns of establishing a double purpose army, 
of effectively unifying our industrial organisation and achieving a 
substantial equality of sacrifice is essential for victory. Once we 
have succeeded in mobilising ourselves completely we can tell the 
Americans where we went wrong and how they can avoid the pitfalls. 
Until then we shall have magnificent words to be unmasked by 
subsequent events. 


THE IMPACT OF RUSSIA 


Tue voice that calls Goebbels a liar on the Deutschlandsender 
may or may not come from Russia. In any case, it is a dramatic 
symbol of the revolt against the Nazis that is developing all over 
Europe—and that will go on developing at least as long as three- 
quarters of the German army are engaged in fighting the Soviet 
Union. Resistance in Holland and Norway, which the Germans 
have now had to place under martial law, is of old standing and probably 
but little affected by the war in Russia. But incidents of sabotage 
and train wrecking in France are undoubtedly the French workers’ 
response to the German invasion of Russia. The Pétain Government 
has recently decreed sentence of death against those who are compre- 
hensively described as Communists or Anarchists—which means 
anyone we should call a patriot, a Liberal or a Socialist. 
The new reign of terror will no doubt reach far more terrible dimen- 
sions now that a young man named Colette has shot Pierre Laval and 
Marcel Déat. The great mass of Frenchmen will regard this would-be 
assassin as a courageous liberator ; nor will they care whether he was a 
“ Communist,” as the Pétain authorities of course assert, or merely a 


French patriot who disliked those who sell their country. 
He fired into a group of Fascists, well knowing that his 
own death was more certain than that of his victims. Laval is 


now generally recognised as one of the chief architects of Europe’s 
ruin ; he saw in each act of aggression rather an opportunity for his 
own advancement than a threat to peace and liberty. More 
remarkable are evidences of revolt in the Balkans. In Yugoslavia 
war continues in two areas, in Montenegro and in Croatia, where the 
Germans have installed a government of picked gangsters from the 
terrorist training camps of Italy. There is irony in this ; for these 
terrorists were refugees from the peace-time tyranny of Alexander 
cf Yugoslavia. The Slav revolt spreads over Bulgaria and Rumania, 
where a new decree is reported by which cases of sabotage attributed 
to Communists are to be met by shooting 20 Jewish and 5 non- 
Jewish Communists whether they were concerned in the sabotage 
or not. According to Soviet reports, guerrilla leaders of the Balkan 
countries have met in the Bosnian mountains and report success 
in killing large numbers of Fascist officers and soldiers, destroy- 
ing hundreds of bridges, ammunition and provision dumps and 
wrecking many trains. Even if we make some allowance for 
exaggerated reports, it remains clear that the resistance to Nazi 
occupation all over the Continent has been immensely increased during 
recent weeks. 

It is Russia’s fight which now chiefly energises the unconquered 
spirit of the Continent. In some areas leadership must be in the 
hands of Communists who with fanatical courage have maintained 
a skeleton organisation in spite of the horrors of Fascist rule. 
The attack on the U.S.S.R. has convinced members of the Communist 
party that this is not purely an Imperialist war. It has also ended the 
“neutrality” of many thousands of workers who thought their 
interests little involved until the attack on the Workers’ Republic. 
The attack on Russia is an attack on them and their class, for Russia, 
whatever their criticisms of Stalin’s policy, is the symbol of 
working-class emancipation. It is the workers’ State, for which 
hundreds of thousands of workers outside Russia would willingly 
die. All over Europe they contrast the struggle in Russia with the 
battle of France last summer. There, a half-hearted, disunited and 
dispirited government led a people as half-hearted, as disunited and 
as dispirited as itself. When the Germans advanced, bridges were 
not blown up, property was not destroyed, resistance was not main- 
tained because officers and civil servants would not take the respon- 
sibility for blowing up the bridges, and property owners preferred to 
save what they could of their private world, even at the cost of Nazi 
advance. In Russia the peasants burn the crops they have grown 
and destroy the buildings thay have built in hard years of toil. They 
defend, not the traditional Russia of priests and landlords, but a 
country which they feel to be their own. It is this spirit, triumphant 
in spite of past mistakes and terrible suffering, that has impressed 


the world and which will inspire workers in every country, whatever 
defeats Russia suffers and however long the appalling slaughter con- 
tinues. For that reason Hitler fears Soviet Russia and tries to crush 
its armies before their strength is equal to Germany’s. He cannot 
proclaim his New Order or hope to crush the spirit of revolt in Europe 
unless he can crush the Soviet Union and then address his forces 
to the task of reducing Britain. Again, as Mr. Churchill says, 
Hitler attacks and hopes to destroy his enemies “one by 
one.” 

Can we end this process of piecemeal wars ? Everywhere in this 
country people watch the struggle of the Soviet armies, hard pressed 
on an immense front, and ask whether no further steps can be taken 
effectively to unite the Russian and British war efforts. Something, 
they see, is being done. The R.A.F. is losing heavily in planes and 
men; some fighter aeroplanes are diverted from the eastern front 
and some damage is done to German communications and production. 
Again, some supplies are being diverted from the U.S.A. to Russia. 
Our information is that these supplies, particularly of fighter aero- 
planes which the Russians desperately need, are still entirely in- 
adequate. The difficulty of sending short-range fighters to 
Russia is obviously great ; every fighter has presumably to come by 
sea. Here the new development of joint British and Russian action 
in Iran should help: we now have a common frontier with Russia ; 
the Caucasian railway may prove as useful a life-line of contact 
between the West and Russia as the Burma road has been to the 
Chinese: The occupation of Iran makes possible a British-Russian 
front in the whole Caucasian area. Psychologically the Iran move 
is of the greatest importance; for once we have moved without 
waiting for the Germans and for once our action is joint action with 
the Soviet Union. 

What about other fronts? Three-quarters of the vast German 
army is locked in Russia: it would seem a unique opportunity. 
If we cannot invade Europe at any front to-day, how can we ever 
hope to do so in the future ? The answer depends largely on military 
factors on which no one but the expert can pronounce with confidence. 
Not that, with the experience of the last two years of war, we trust 
much to the judgment of our experts. It is no sufficient answer in 
such a case merely to say that Britain cannot afford the shipping or the 
men, or that we are still very inadequately equipped. If any expedition 
could be successful in drawing off men or aeroplanes from the Eastern 
Front, the risks would have to be run, the ships diverted from other 
duties, and other fronts, if necessary, denuded. The problem is 
not whether it is safe or easy, but whether it is possible with heroic 
efforts to send an expedition of significant size capable of 
maintaining a bridgehead on the Continent. Raids, which we 
have always favoured, have some psychological importance; an 
expedition that merely meant another evacuation would be merely 
depressing to the would-be insurgents on the Continent and would 
be useless to Russia. It seems useless to argue the matter on the 
basis of insufficient knowledge; it is clear that for this summer no 
expedition on the Continent is contemplated. If we consider the 
problem coolly we shall see one strong argument for the view of the 
British War Office. Even assuming that the Nazi advance has taken 
longer in Russia than Hitler expected, we can scarcely believe that 
the German General Staff would have made a gratuitous attack on 
the Soviet Union this summer had it considered that a British 
offensive in the West was immediately practicable. If there had 
been an opportunity for us to create a war on two fronts Russia 
would not have been attacked. We have but little confidence in 
the judgment of the British War Office, but when its views coincide 
with those of the German General Staff the layman must, however 
reluctantly, admit that they may be well founded. 

If, with deep reluctance, we have to rule out a full attack on the 
Western front this year—that does not rule out important military 
operations on a number of other fronts—the case is all the stronger 
for redoubling our aid to Russia in other directions. The most foolish 
attitude in the world is to be satisfied with rejoicing that the Russians 
have kept Germany from the West this year, that they are reducing 
the German air force and killing a very large number of German 
soldiers. Unless we wish again to be destroyed “one by one,” we 
should strain every resource to aid Russia which is now indeed hard 
pressed. We believe that even if the German advance reaches Lenin- 
grad, Moscow and Kieff, even if Hitler’s armies occupy the whole 
Ukraine, still the Russian resistance will be maintained, if necessary 
from the Urals. It is the maintenance of that resistance that is vital. 
Its possibility may depend on us. Stalin swiftly welcomed the pro- 
posal for a Russian-British-American Conference in Moscow. Who is 
going to it and why is there delay ? 
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VESTED INTERESTS VERSUS VICTORY 


[The author of this article, whose pseudonym is familiar on our City page, 
is himself a capitalist with intimate knowledge of the way in which the City 
and Big Business work. He has also had inside experience of the Govern- 
ment machine.] 


Tus article, I pray, will not be read as a sinister attack upon the 
peaceful institutions of democracy. They are grand institutions— 
when everything is peaceful and when they are not exploited too 
much by vested interests and racketeers. Far be it from me, a radical 
democrat, to question the democratic faith. I am well aware that 
the parliamentary practice of it is particularly suited to the more 
hypocritical side of our national character. Happily, there is no 
longer any need to probe into the preaching and practice of democracy 
in Great Britain in the last ten years. All of us are now painfully 
conscious that we are fighting for a simple elementary right—the 
freedom of our native soil and the right to live our lives in the 
singularly independent and foolish way we have chosen. We need 
not pretend any longer that we are fighting to preserve that sickly 
form of capitalist democracy which has been poisoning our national 
life since the first “ National” or “ Big Business ” Government was 
formed in August, 1931. Indeed, when the battle started, and the 
military might of the new Goliath was measured against the stone and 
sling of the British David, most of us realised that we could not 
deserve victory unless we had clean hands as well as a stout heart. 
And most of us purposed there and then to clean up the dirt and 
degradation of the old capitalist system when the war ends. 

But this is no time to squabble about our domestic peace aims. 
For the moment we must avoid any political or economic system which 
stands in the way of victory. That is why, I suggest, we should not 
tolerate a day longer the machinery of capitalist Government which 
is now enshrined in Westminster. It is this system which is holding 
back the means of victory, which is preventing the rhythmical pro- 
duction of tanks, aeroplanes, guns and ships, for the simple reason 
that it is psychologically and technically unadaptable to totalitarian 
war. 

There are still “ guilty men ” among our politicians, but let us 
blame the system before we blame the men. The House of Commons 
is not used to representing the community as a whole. It represents 
the compromises of the two exploiting parties in the national economy 
—organised capital and organised labour, or, as I prefer to put it, 
the employers’ unions and the workers’ unions. Capital, or the 
eraployers’ unions, is faithfully represented by the Tory Party. 
Are not its members all numbered in the Directory of Directors ? 
The Trade Unions are as faithfully represented by the Parliamentary 
Labour Party whose Socialist slogans suitably disguise the bargaining 
of the great Trade Union bosses. Each party puffs unashamedly in 
the House of Commons the claims of its sectional and selfish interests. 
But is a parliamentary system run upon these sectional and selfish 
lines likely to produce an administration fit to run a war on totalitarian 
and unselfish lines? Can you gather figs from thorns ? 

Mr. Chamberlain, running true to the principles of his party, 
invited “ big business ” men into the Government machine to control 
and direct the national output of munitions of war. This might not 
have been so bad if he had asked—on the principle of “ Set a thief 
to catch a thief ’”’—a cement baron to control the steel barons, or a 
steel baron to control the cement barons, or an engineering boss to 
control the railway bosses and vice versa. But he made the fatal 
mistake of inviting the “ big business ” lords to operate the Govern- 
ment controls of their own businesses! At the Ministry of Supply 
the Aluminium Controller was a director of British Aluminium. 
The Paper Controller was the managing director of large paper 
companies. The Petroleum Board was composed of directors of the 
great petrol combines. The Controller of Cement was a director of 
four cement companies and chairman of the Cement Makers Federa- 
tion. The Non-Ferrous Metal Controller was managing director of 
the largest firm of metal brokers in the country—the British Metal 
Corporation. And so on. The Board of Trade went on the same 
lines as the Ministry of Supply. To cap it all, the railway executive, 
under the chairmanship of the Minister of Transport, was composed 
of the railway managers themselves who squeezed out of the Govern- 
ment the most fantastic bargain of this war—an agreement which 
guaranteed the railways for the duration of the war more revenue 
than they had earned in 1938 and entitled them to share equally with 
the Treasury in any excess profits until they received a pre-1914 
standard fixed upon an over-capitalisation of railway assets ! 

How could the new controllers at the Ministry of Supply, the 
Board of Trade and the Ministry of Transport adjust their minds 


to the new technique of totalitarian war if their eyes were always 
backwards to their old profits or forwards to their competitive 
position after the war? Having been appointed guardians of their 
own oe trades, they were psychologically incapable of 

the Government controls with the ruthlessness required 
of total war. Mr. Chamberlain called his system “ collaboration with 


i 


industry,” but everyone knows that when a Government appoints the 
managing directors to the key positions of State controlling their own 


industries, it no longer collaborates—it is dominated by the minds 
of “ big business.” 

Now Mr. Churchill took over Mr. Chamberlain’s system—becoming 
even leader of the Conservative Party, of the political union of the 
great employers. He made only one change—he invited organised 
labour into his Government to help run the machine with organised 
capital. What a great opportunity was missed! The public was 
ready and eager for a change in system. It was shocked and 
alarmed by the failure to get into the full stride of war production. 
Here was the chance to cement the popular will for victory by 
bringing capital and labour under single national control for the 
unselfish purposes of war production. Here was a heaven-sent 
opportunity to scrap the old system of administration through vested 
interests and to set up a new system of the common pool—the common 
pool of capital and labour with no vested rights on either side to 
obstruct the national output of war machinery. 

But Mr. Churchill could not see it. He let the opportunity slip. 
What he did was to put a coalition in power—a coalition of the two 
vested interests of capital and labour. There was a mutual under- 
standing between Tory headquarters, representing “ big business,” 
and Labour headquarters, representing the trade unions, that provided 
the trade union officials were allowed to negotiate rises in wages to 
meet war-time rises in the cost of living (and so maintain their jobs 
and usefulness to ,their men), there would be no major attack upon 
the capitalist system from the Labour Party. Mr. Bevin, who never 
minces words, let the cat out of the bag before he joined the coalition. 
He demanded a fair share of the rising national income for the workers. 
He expected inflation—he seemed rather to welcome it as the only 
way out—and he said bluntly that wages must keép on going up to 
match the rise in prices. They went up and they are still going up. 
In other words, the great trade union boss installed at the Ministry 
of Labour was there to guarantee that labour got its fair share of the 
spoils. Because organised labour still refuses to set a limit to the rise in 
wages, the Government is now desperately trying every expedient to 
set a limit to the rise in prices. It has increased direct taxation, it 
has rationed foodstuffs and clothing and it has passed legislation not 
only to prevent profiteering, but to fix wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
margins and maximum prices for essential goods. But the Govern- 
ment White Paper in July, 1941, confessed that none of these expedients 
could stop a further rise in prices, and if wages are allowed to follow 
prices, then the chase will go on. This chase between wages and prices, 
which economists call the inflation spiral, is the price to be paid for 
Mr. Churchill’s coalition between the great vested interests. 

But it is an uneasy coalition. Capital is no longer so interested 
in increasing output or in increasing it cheaply and efficiently because it 
cannot increase profits if it does. The Excess Profits Tax, which the 
coalition raised to 100 per cent., removed the profit motive from 
private enterprise for the duration of the war. Yet Labour is as 
disgruntled as Capital because, although its wages are increasing, 
it has been given no voice in factory management, because it sees 
men standing idle at the benches through muddle and inefficiency, 
because. it sees private capital in ownership control of the munition 
works in spite of the coalition’s promise that capital would be con- 
scripted equally with labour. Mr. Churchill defended this system in the 
House of Commons. He argued that effective co-ordination of the 
three production departments ordering their munitions independently 
of each other was ‘secured by an inter-departmental committee. He 
rejected the demand for an Economic Minister with the protest, 
“ Find me the superman and I will serve under him.” But is a super- 
committee superimposed on other committees the safe alternative 
to a superman? The accusation of Sir John Wardlaw Milne that the 
country was only producing about 75 per cent. of its maximum 
capacity for war has not been effectively answered. The truth is 
that the nation will never produce at 100 Per cent. capacity unless and 
until capital and labour are working in harmony and with a new spirit. 
But their morale is all wrong. Both capital and labour are disgruntled. 
There must be a change of heart, a new enthusiasm and a new 
technique. 

The plan I put forward is my own personal faith and conviction, 
a conclusion I have reached after thinking along independent lines, 
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after working inside the capitalist system and inside the Government 
machine. I am convinced that the economic demands of total war 
make the institution of the common pool of capital and labour a 
clamant necessity if we are to produce at our maximum capacity. 
Total war requires that not a machine and not a man shall be engaged 
on work that is not required as a munition of war or as an essential of 
civilian life. Non-essential private labour and spending must be 
ruthlessly eliminated. No waste of time, plant or labour or private 
enterprise must be tolerated. But this cannot be achieved without a 
new enthusiasm to inspire the workers and a new control of private 


For the rest of the war we must give up the system of privately 
owned capital and privately owned labour. When a factory or business 
is required for munitions or any other Government purpose, the owner 
must not ask: “ What are my profits to be, what guarantees am I to 
have, how am I to get my business back into shape after the war?” 
He must accept the orders of the State ; he must surrender the plant 
and become a manager, that is, if he is efficient enough to be one. 
When a worker is required to transfer his labour from his home to 
another theatre of munitions far away he must not ask: “ What are 
my wages to be, what about my union and craft?” He must accept 
orders and the national wage of the industry agreed to by the Govern- 
ment and the union concerned. Are not the soldiers, the airmen and 
the sailors, who are called up under the National Service Act, accepting 
the orders of the Government and the pay fixed by the State every day 
of their lives? Why differentiate between the fighters for democracy ? 

Let us start, then, with the principle that there must be a common 
pool of capital and labour for the purposes of total war. The State 
lias already taken powers, under the Emergency Powers Defence Act, 
1940, to conscript both private persons and private property. It only 
remains to decide the terms. And these should be simple. All capital 
being vested in the State for the duration of the war, the net profits 
of all industry and trade accrue to the State. This principle should 
apply not only to the businesses which the State actually takes over 
for munition making, but also to the consumption trades which 
may or may not be affected by the restrictions laid upon civilian life 
and spending. Net profits mean, of course, the-balances due to the 
entrepreneurs after payment of all expenses, including wages, salaries 
and mortage or bank interest. The application of this principle 
would enable at long last the equitable distribution of the losses and 
waste of war. Under the present system we see some individuals 
gaining and others losing. We see small firms squeezed out of 
existence while large combines or multiple stores profit from their 
adversity. We see greedy and parasitic wholesalers buying up available 
supplies and re-selling them for fat commissions. Under the present 
system we promise compensation to these whose houses or premises 
are physically destroyed by bombs, but nothing to those who are 
economically bombed by order, say, of the Board of Trade. The cut 
in civilian consumption which is required by total war should not be 
achieved by unfairly reducing the consumption of some unfortunates 
and increasing that of the lucky or the parasitic. If the net profits 
of all industry and trade were to accrue to the State for the rest of 
the war the Government would then be able to concentrate production, 
eliminate middlemen in distribution, telescope the retail trade and 
so effect the drastic reorganisation of the national output which is so 
urgently required. Out of the profits pool the Government would 
then compensate the closed-down or the économically bombed on a 
fair and proper basis, so that the entrepreneurs as a whole would 
share equally in the sacrifices required by total war. 

Concurrent with this new control of capital, the Government would 
then fix, in agreement with the trade unions, national wage rates for 
each individual industry and for each grade of worker within each 
industry. This means scaling up the wages of the lower paid grades 
and probably scaling down the wages of the young boys and girls 
who are now being overpaid and demoralised. Here would be an 
opportunity to introduce the system of family allowances. When 
these adjustments have been made, further rises in wages for the 
duration of the war would be unnecessary because the cost of living 
could then be pegged. Workers and rentiers alike would be 
guaranteed against an inflationary rise in prices. 

These simple formulae do not mean that the State tries to interfere 
with or manage individual businesses oz trades which it does not re- 
quire for the purposes of war production. It does mean, however, that 
it can pool the services of skilled managers—and sack incompetent 
managers whose only claim to their position arises from their owner- 
ship of capital. The distribution of the common pool of net earnings 
would be effected through the existing machinery of the Inland 
Revenue, and, in my opinion, it would be less difficult to ad- 


minister than the operation of the existing multitude of Government 
orders. But one thing is certain—that until the principle of the 
common pool is recognised and established by law we shall never 
restore our workers’ morale to victory pitch or secure our maximum 
output for total war. If this winter becomes the vital period of 
rearmament before the final clashes in the spring, victory or defeat 
may well depend upon industrial morale, and that morale upon the 
common pool. URBANUS 


A LONDON DIARY 


Ir you listen casually to one of Mr. Churchill’s big orations you 
may think it no more than a grand and encouraging spate of words. 
If you concentrate, you notice particular passages meant to impress 
special audiences. On Sunday there was the warning to the Turks 
not to get on the wrong side of the road and to the Japanese that we 
are ready to be tough if they are not good. Then it was significant 
that Mr. Churchill should think it necessary to support Mr. Roosevelt 
by telling the American public that the United States will be in 
desperate peril if Hitler is*allowed to win on this side of the Atlantic. 
This passage was also in effect a warning to the British public that 
the United States is far from being in the war—a warning that came 
well from the Prime Minister, who is partly responsible for an excessive 
optimism in Britain about American participation. Then there was 
the peroration to encourage the spirit of sabotage and revolt in occupied 
countries—with, I think, an inadequate realisation of the extent to 
which this spirit depends, not on British encouragement, but on 
Russian resistance. Finally there was the interesting passage defining 
the attitude of Britain and America to Germany after the Nazis are 
defeated. 


* x. 


Mr. Churchill recalled that about 1917 British Big Business began 
to demand the total destruction of Germany as a trade rival. This 
time, he gaid, he and Mr. Roosevelt had outlined a more sensible 
plan in the Atlantic Charter; Germany.must be disarmed, while we 
maintained the necessary defences, but Germany must not be economi- 
cally ruined. The more I think about this statement the more inade- 
quate and slipshod it seems. We all agree that Germany must be 
disarmed, and all but those afflicted with Vansittartitis see the folly 
of talking as if any measures could prevent Germany from being the 
central market of Europe. But to leave the matter there is not, as 
Mr. Churchill seemed to think, to correct the mistakes of the last 
Peace, but to repeat them. We did disarm Germany very effectively 
in 1919 and Britain and France remained fully armed. We were 
strong enough to do anything we liked to Germany up to 1936. True, 
our practical business men talked about destroying Germany as a 
competitor in 1917, but after the war they soon wanted Germany 
back as a market. Therefore, apart from the folly of reparations, 
Mr. Churchill’s present proposals were in effect carried out in 1919. 
Should we this time any more than last time want to maintain a 
situation in which we spent our substance on armaments, while 
Germany, reheved of the burden of this monstrous waste, developed 
economically and, incidentally, built up the basis of another war 


potential? As it stands Mr. Churchill @roposes that Germany 
should have the butter and we the guns. If he thinks over his 
proposition he will see that there is no solution of the problem of 
Germany except in common economic institutions for Europe, 


ensuring general and not only German prosperity, and an inter- 
national political organisation which would be responsible for 
policing Europe. 

7 ; * . 

The photographs of Mr. Churchill in Reykjavik bring back memories 
of a visit to Iceland when H.M.S. Rodney took parliamentary 
delegates and a few press representatives to the celebrations of the 
thousandth anniversary of the Icelandic Parliament. When I saw 
that Mr. Churchill visited a hot spring I wondered which of the 
geysers it was. There were lots of them. There is the sort that 
spouts up every so many hours and which says “ thank you” if you 
put in a piece of soap, and there is the more exciting, though quieter, 
kind that suddenly turns a piece of stony desert into a green oasis. 
I remember driving all day in the sun over shimmering white stones, 
with a view of volcanoes, which had blown their heads off not more 
than a century or so ago, on the horizon Suddenly there was a 


house in the middle of a green meadow and, wonderful to relate, 
a greenhouse with roses, among other flowers, growing in it. We 
were introduced to the owner, who had married, if I remember 
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rightly? a Danish girl and settled on this warm green’ patch. His 
visible assets were one warm spring, which was hot enough to boil 
an egg a hundred yards from the house, to serve as a bath fifty yards 
ST, Sy a Ee ee 


well believe that Icelanders do not like American cccuniliin, te 
they are an independent people who refused to remain a Dominion 
even of the Danes. But they are also a very sensible people ; most 
of them seem to talk English as well as to read the sagas in the original 
Old Icelandic, and they have the closest relations with English 
fishermen. If the alternative is German occupation, which would 
not end after the duration, I should expect them to find temporary 
Anglo-Saxon occupation a very easy burden to bear. 


* * * 


A correspondent lately returned from a western town writes 
about its distinctive shelter policy. On the main bus routes 
to the north and west of this city, on land from two to five 
miles from the city centre, there are arising a number of shelter 
colonies in which it is hoped to provide nightly accommodation for 
10,000 people from the vulnerable areas. Each colony consists of 
a group of buildings of solid monolithic construction, each building 
containing 48 bunks in two tiers, with a reasonable space between 
each bunk and—a device which might be universally adopted—a 
plywood screen at each bunk-head to prevent droplet infection. 
Each building has a sanitary annexe which includes both chemical 
closets and water closets, the former remaining closed unless and 
until there is interference with drainage and water supply. The 
buildings are well ventilated, electrically heated, and airing lines 
have even been provided on the adjacent land where shelterers can 
air their bedding. The doubt which arises in one’s mind is whether 
10,000 people will be induced to leaye their homes for the periphery 
of the city if there is no “ alert,” and if there is an “ alert ” "they will 
hardly risk a long bus journey. Also, what is to become of these 
ferro-concrete constructions after the war? They might house the 
people while the city’s rehousing scheme is in progress, but that 
would only be a temporary measure, and these 200 buildings, from the 
look of them, deserve a better fate than fo be left derelict. This town 
by the way, in addition to the most modern shelters, has the most 
mediaeval that our correspondent, who has visited the shelters in 
seven large cities, has yet come across. This is an apparently im- 
pregnable shelter in the castle wall, and it gives one quite a start to 
see, in the castle gatehouse, the St. John orderlies and nurses on 
duty all the night through. 

* * * 

I fell into conversation with an army lorry driver the other day. 
“ They tell us,” he said, “ that they’ve stopped waste of petrol in the 
army now. Well, I know better. They’ve stopped army petrol 
going outside the army or being used for private purposes. That’s 
all they’ve done. The other day a chap I know was given two years 
for putting a gallon of army petrol into his own motor bike. But 
how many gallons do you think I have to waste in a week? They 
send me with a five-ton lorry to deliver a package like that,” and he. 
showed me a bulky envelope. “Its all right for me, of course, but 
a dispatch rider on a motor bike could take it, and anyway, there are 
always small cars for officers’ ‘ personal use’ standing round. But 
they won’t use them. It’s the five-ton lorry every time. Sometimes 
they’ll send me on several journeys in the lorry when one would do, 
and all I have to pass over is a small packet each time. Waste! 
Gallons and gallons! It would not be army discipline for me to 
tell them that sailors die to bring it here.” 

tn * . 

With the harvest waiting to be cut and gathered, my farmer friend, 
whose land is surrounded by woods, has spoken indignantly on the 
subject of pheasants and wood pigeons. “ There are,”’ he said, “‘ more 
pheasants than ever before.” “ Why?” I asked. “ Well, for one 
thing, there is nobody left to poach their eggs and they nearly all 
get hatched out on the estate ; for another, there is practically nobody 
left to shoot them. Last winter there was no ‘ shoot ’ on the estate for 
the first time in my memory. But what matters isn’t so much that 
there are more pheasants as that they are so much more destructive. 
You see, up to now they have t -en artificially fed by the keeper ; 
now there is no corn for them and they have to forage for themselves. 
So naturally they punish my wheat and barley all day.” “ Why 
don’t you shoot them?” I asked. “ That would be more than my 
position as a tenant farmer is worth. But I do think I ought to be 
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allowed to shoot the wood pigeons.” “ Surely,” I said, “ nobody 
is going to stop you doing that.” “In theory nobody will, but the 
fact is that the keeper doesn’t like the sound of a gun anywhere 
within earshot of his blessed woods—it disturbs the pheasants, makes 
them shy, and all that. So if I were to start shooting wood pigeons, 
it would be reported to the estate agent and down would go a black 
mark against my name in the book. Next time I wanted something 
done to the farm buildings there would be nothing doing.” I venture 
to suggest to Mr. Hudson that a Statutory Rule and Order should 
be made by the Ministry, making it compulsory for farmers to keep 
their land free from pests of all kinds, including pheasants and foxes, 
for the duration. As the farmer said, “As I have to feed the 
pheasants off my farm, I ought to be allowed to shoot what I have 
reared,” 


* * * 


At the “ local ” the talk turned on gardens with particular reference 
to their ability to profit by frequent and varied manuring. “It is 
easy enough for you country chaps,” said the gentleman from London. 
“ You can get as much manure as you want. It is a very different 
matter with us. All along our road, whenever the milk cart goes by, 
you can see chaps popping their heads out of the windows, to see 
whether the pony is going to drop anything, and if he dues, out they 
go running with their shovels. Quite a spot of trouble there is 
sometimes, when two chaps both claim that the pony has ‘ dropped ’ 
in front of their house.” My friend, the farmer, obviously sceptical, 
winked at me. “ And every now and then-I suppose,” he said, “ the 
pony cocks up his ears, looks over his shoulder and says, ‘ Gentlemen, 
are you registered with me?’ ” CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of this column goes 
this week to Robert Fenn. 


All cuttings shoufd be addressed to “ This England,” 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Mr. Zitelli says that no one who can select a fine cigar with the unerring 
instinct of Winston Churchill “can possibly be anything but a very great 
gentleman.” —News Chronicle. 


Venus (April 21-May 20 and 
Sept. 23-Oct. 23). Family crisis 
approaching. Problems chiefly con- 
nected with young people or ‘men 
relatives. — Astrological forecast, 
Daily Sketch, August 19th. 


April 21 to May 20.—Exceptionally 
favourable day, with outstanding 
problems successfully attacked, 
thanks to co-operation from others. 
-Excellent for family and _ social 
matters. — Astrological forecast, 
Daily Mail, same day. 


Dentists.—Excellent dental chair, “‘ Castle ’’ steriliser, cabinet, gas, and other 
equipment, for Sale, or might exchange for good Stamp Collection.—Advt. 
in the Times. 


A recent claim that a company sergeant-major of 77 was probably the oldest 
member of the Home Guard has brought information of an officer of the 
30th County of London (Tooting) Battalion of the Home Guard, who will 
be 82 years of age on September 28.—Sunday Times. 


This pamphlet is dedicated to all those who devote their lives to the true 
interests of the common people. They include such men as the Rt. Hon. 
Montagu Norman, Governor of the Bank of England, Sir Ernest Benn, and 
Captain Bernard Acworth, D.S.O., R.N., the greatest individualists of our day, 
and all those who realise the importance to England of a sound currency and 
the honest and free conduct by private enterprise of all business. — The Kingdom 
of Bevin, by Hannibal. 


SUCCESS STORY 


In the early summer of 1851 Charlie Collins dropped in on Millais 
to kick his heels and watch him paint, and in a pause picked up a 
copy of Hamlet and began to read the Queen’s account of Ophelia’s 
death. 

Millais decided that it was a subject, his subject, and that he was 
going to do it. At the end of June he had quite made up his mind 
and he began to look for the stream for the singing woman to float in. 
The Lempriéres were the first people he thought of who had a brook 
handy, so he asked himself down and walked the stream looking for 
the site. At last he found it, a big half-fallen willow lurching over 
the Ewell carrying a great briar out over the water. There were flags 
and mint in the foreground, and tight cushions of emerald weed 
under the clear water. She would float here singing, a long way from 
the muddy death that waited down-stream. The next thing was 
lodgings. He wanted Hunt to come for the summer with him and 
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the Lempriéres couldn’t be asked to stand too much. So a cottage 
was found near Kingston, only two miles away, and in July the 
work began. 

Inauspiciously: the landlady had views about food suitable for 
lodgers, and the two artists sat down to chops with peas and potatoes 
followed by gooseberry tart every night, and suggestions were ill 
received. Then the site itself turned out to be in the hayfield of an 
unsympathetic farmer. Millais went out each day tensed against a 
scene, and was threatened with a summons while the hay stood, and 
with the bull after the hay was cut. The haymaking proved to be a 
worse ordeal than the rows with the farmer; the gangof men and women 
crowded round, first with hints about warm weather and finally with 
requests for a coin to drink your honour’s health. Millais pointed 
out the child’s mug which stood under his umbrella and told them 
that when he felt thirsty he dipped his drink from the stream, and that 
they would be well advised to do the same. There was a certain 
amount of jeering and a good deal of tension on these occasions ; it 
was extremely unpleasing. And then there were the swans; they 
floated gracefully between Millais and the briars, and when he shouted 
and threw things, bent their necks with an air of gentle patience and 
tore up the beautiful essential water weeds. The summer wore on 
exasperatingly until at the end of August Charlie Collins and William 
Millais, wanting to join them, found accommodation for the whole 
party in a big farmhouse nearby. Millais and Hunt were lured over 
by the promise of better food than the eternal mutton chops, but they 
came because Millais spotted a brick wall with an ivied top, and Hunt 
found the perfect orchard beyond it, through a little door partly over- 
grown. Hunt looked at the door and thought instantly, Revelation 
iii, 20: “ Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him...” Méillais just knew that the wall would make something, 
was in some way his subject, a perfect background—everything was 
going to be all right after all. moved to Worcester Park Farm 
in a delicious excitement. 

The food was much better, plenty of cream and fresh butter, and 
delicious pastry. Milldis swung down the hills to the stream with a 
light heart ; the swans vanished, and in the mild autumn the emerald 
weed re-established itself into those perfect underwater poufs. By 
the middle of September the Ophelia background had closed in about 
the staring white gap that was to be filled by the floating, singing 
woman. Millais remained on the hill-top looking at the wall and 
beginning to paint it round an amorphous blank that he wasn’t sure 
how to fill. Hunt was going at the Light of the World and The Hireling 
Shepherd full tilt. He felt worried about his friend’s aimlessness, 
just painting a wall. Méillais showed him some pencil drawings. 
“ They’re lovers,” said Millais, “ meeting, or parting, or something. 
I think it’s a marvellous secret-looking wall, don’t you, old fellow ? ” 
Hunt was in a priggish mood and disregarded the wall to contentrate 
on the lovers. Who were they? He didn’t perceive the literary or 
historic reference. Méillais said there wasn’t a reference; the im- 
portant thing was the awfully jolly wall. Hunt puffed at his pipe with 
disapproval. It seemec to him that unless lovers were dramatic lovers, 
or historical lovers, they had a right to privacy. “I feel as if I were 
intruding on so-delicate an occasion by even looking at the picture. 
I protest against that kind of art,” said Hunt. These ' was a coldness 
which lasted some time, until October 16th. 

Millais had been busy all day on some nasturtiums at the foot of 
the wall, and there was a row with Charlie Collins over dinner. 
Collins was very much under the spell of the Oxford Movement and 
was practising high asceticism with an air of conscious novility. There 
was something about the way in which he refused a second go of 
blackberry tart that touched Millais off and set him teasing untih the 
poor man ran off upstairs with tears in his eyes. The outbreak 
cleared the air and Hunt and Millais felt relieved of a great burden of 
tension. For the first time in weeks they examined and discussed 
each other’s work. Méillais saw the first drawings for The Light of 
the World and hailed them with delight. From among them tumbled 
a sketch of lovers. He grinned and waved it, “Lovers... .!” 
“ Ah,” said Hunt, “ that illustrates my point. This incident comes 
from the War of the Roses. The Lady of the Yorkist party is within 
her castle; her lover, from the opposite camp, has scaled her castle 
wall and is persuading her to fly with him, and she is hesitating, torn 
between love and duty. A stormy evening sky behind them reflects 
the troublous times. Now that is a subject.” Millais was won over 
at once. “ Oh, I say, let me have that,” he cried, “ it’s just the thing 
for my wall!” Hunt looked bleakly at him. “ Your wall is a brick 
garden wall,” he said ; “these people are im a castle.” “Oh, well, 
one of them can be a Royalist and the other a Puritan,” said Millais. 





William Millais chipped in from the other side of the fireplace: 
“ If you make the man a Cavalier everyone Ww ill think he’s just flirting 
with the girl, and if the woman is the Royalist they’ll think she’s 
making an ass of herself with an outsider.” “I’ve got it,” cried 
Millais : “that opera, The Huguenot—when she tries to get him to 
wear the white badge, and he won’t. That’s ¢.” Even Hunt was 
impressed and made over his idea willingly. Millais dashed off a 
letter that night to his mother telling her to go to the British Museum 
to look up Huguenot costumes. 

Millais returned to the wall with a new excitement the following 
day and worked hard at it through to the end of October. When 
the weather was too wet or cold to work outside he brought plants in 
pots indoors and worked them into the foreground. In November 
he began to feel that too much time was slipping away owing to the 
weather, and he had a house of hurdles lined with straw made facing 
the wall, in which he could work. On November 4th it was finished, 
and he worked in it for some hours in spite of an east wind and snow. 
Hunt was in a nearby cart shed trying to induce one of the sheep in 
The Hireling Shepherd to lie down and be painted. Millais took pity 
on him and told his manservant off to hold sheep whenever Mr. Hunt 
wished to paint them. Hunt discovered then that it didn’t take a 
man to hold the sheep down ; once they were lying, the weight of a 
small boy sitting on them would hold them. So a special small boy 
was hired to sit on sheep. In December the backgrounds were 
finished, only the empty sockets for the figures remained. 

The Huguenots were easy to find; the Lempriéres’ cighteen-year- 
old boy, just going to take his commission in the Royal Engineers, 
was handsome enough for the man ; and a delicious Miss Ryan turned 
up to fall into his arms. (The one became a red-faced joke general ; 
the other married an ostler and slipped slowly into the darkness of a 
Victorian prostitute’s career.) 

Ophelia was more trouble, and the gleaming whiteness between 
the water weed and the splendid rose bush demanded something 
richer and more rare than the ordinary model could provide. Millais 
returned to London in some anxiety, but with some hope. He had 
seen Rossetti during the winter, who had been raving about Deverell’s 
find, The Cranborne Alley Venus, the Stunner to beat all Stunners, 
Elizabeth Siddal. Through the rest of December he drew her and 
wondered if she would do for the blank, and made up his mind in 
January. Finally he took his courage in both hands, dressed her in 
a wide skirted dress, garlanded her with flowers and laid her down 
in the huge bath he had prepared. She lay there, as silent and 
indifferent as Shakespeare’s Ophelia, in the water, kept luke-warm by 
half a dozen oil lamps beneath the tub. The lamps burnt out during 
one sitting, but she remained passively in the slowly cooling water 
until she was chilled to the bone. She did not mention it after the 
sitting was over, and he was too busy to notice. He finished her 
head on March 6th and put the last touches to the skirt on April 2nd, 
1852, a few days after The Huguenot had been sold for £250. Millais 
was greatly relieved and went off to look for a hollow tree, with 
convenient lodgings near it, to harbour his Cavalier in the sequel to 
The Huguenot called the Proscribed Royalist, and he was already 
making sketches for The Order of Release. He was busy and off-hand 
when he heard of Elizabeth Siddal’sveollapse, and did nothing about 
it. Her litigious father, however, felt that the long hours in the 
bath tub had something to do with it and threatened law suits. 
There was an acrimonious correspondence which ended with a 
considerable deflation of Mr. Siddal’s claims, but with Millais paying 
the doctor’s bill. The row intruded on the painting of the hollow 
oak; it was worse than the haymakers and the farmers. The tree 
and the row dragged on from June till November ; it was exasperating. 
Millais felt that Rossetti had let him in for it. His mistrust of the 
Bchemian element in the pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood welled up more 
strongly than ever. He had tried to keep the Rossetti crowd out, 
but the sloshy element had won. Quietly he dropped out and with- 
drew to another sphere; he took Leech’s advice about top boots 
and rode to hounds regularly through the winter. He began to see 
a good deal of Landseer. When The Order of Release appeared in 
the Summer Exhibition of the Academy, in 1853, it was seen that the 
brightly lit figures were transfixed before a darkling void ; there was 
no background at all. The Academicians welcomed the change and 
had no qualms about electing him as an Associate. The qualms were 
all on Millais’s side ; he mistrusted himself by himself—for Hunt was 
going off to Arabia in spring for what might be years. “ Now Hunt 
is going I don’t know what will become of me . . .” he wrote gloomily . 
on Boxing Day. He did well to doubt. The Black Brunswicker, 
Cherry Ripe, the unspeakable Bubbies, lay inevitably ahead. 

ANTHONY WEST 
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A TORY DOMINION 
(From a Canadian Correspondent) 


Less than a month ago Mr. Mackenzie King 
deciared from a public platform that he would 
be unable to attend an Imperial Conference in 
London, because ‘“‘the issue of conscription 
might be raised in his absence!’” Hard on the 
heels of this statement, Mr. King suddenly 
arrives here by acroplane. Sponsors of an 
Imperial Cabinet were quick to interpret the 
Canadian Premier’s arrival as an indication 
that he-had now been converted to their point 
of view. Their hopes were killed at the Premier’s 
first press Conference. Canada, declared the 
Premier was opposed to the formation of an 


Imperial Cabinet. His visit to London re-_ 


solves itself into a praiseworthy gesture of 
solidarity, to round off the visits of the other 
Dominion Premiers to this country, which 
reached their consummation in the personal 
meeting between Churchill and Roosevelt. It 
will only become interesting if it helps to make 
clearer the attitude of Canada in this war. 

Canada’s material contribution to the Allied 
war effort is already well known. Small in 
population, but rich in natural resources and 
highly efficient industrial plant, Canada has 
mobilised for the struggle her forests, her 
farmiands, her mines and her factories. From 
her wheatfields Britain will this year receive 
over 120,000,000 bushels of grain. Over 100,000 
fighting vehicles have already been delivered. 
The Royal Canadian Air Force has become an 
Army of over 60,000 men. From training 
schools all over the Dominion, an ever-growing 
stream of pilots cross the Atlantic. 

Canada has also played an important part in 
influencing American state policy. Canada’s par- 
ticipation ia the war has made American neu- 
trality an impossibility, both de jure and de facto. 
Canadian airmen may drop bombs over Germany, 
and units of the Canadian navy may take an 
active part in the battle of the Atlantic. But ifa 
German plane were to drop bombs over Canada 
or if a German submarine were to enter a 
Canadian harbour, this, under the terms of the 
Monroe Doctrine, restated by Mr. Roosevelt 
with particular reference to Canada, would auto- 
matically constitute an act of aggression directed 
against the United States. And if the Monroe 
Doctrine were not sufficiently explicit on this 
score, then there could be no mistaking the 
import of the Canadian-American Joint Defence 
Commission. The Hyde Park announcement of 
April 20, couched in terms of sweeping generality 
virtually provides for the merger of the Canadian 
and American war economies. 

In spite of all this economic pdrticipation-in 
the war, travellers between Canada and the 
United States constantly comment on the 
bizarre fact that the American people seem far 
more excited about the war than the Canadian 
people. Indeed, if we are to believe Malik Sir 
Firoz Kahn Noon, High Commissioner for 
India in London, who passed through Canada 
in early June, the Canadian people are not 
showing as much zeal in their war effort as 
that which animates the people of India! This 
does not mean to say that most of the Canadian 
people have not got their hearts in the war. 
They have. But what is lacking is a sense of 
urgency, and above all a sense of purpose. 

Canada has the reputation of being the most 
conservative of all the English-speaking coun- 
tries. The Liberal Party, which represents the 
left wing of Canadian politics, corresponds far 
more closely to the Conservative Party in 
England than to the Liberal Party, and far more 
closely to the Republican Party in America 
than to the Democratic Party. The Conservative 
Party has been in eclipse these past twenty 
years because in Canada there has been no need 
for a party more conservative than the Liberal 
Party. There are a number of reasons for this in- 
grained conservatism. Among the upper classes 


of English Canada the tradition of the United 
Empire Loyalists is still strong. (The U.E. 
Loyalists were the American Tories who escaped 
to Canada during and after the War of In- 
dependence). French-Canada, for its part, is 
more completely under the control of the 
Catholic Church than any other territory on 


It is only a few years now since Cardinal Ville- 
neuve declaimed in these terms: ‘‘ You ask 
me whether I am a fascist, totalitarian or 
democrat ? I shall answer in the very words of 
Mgr. Bilczewski: ‘I do not recognise the wild, 
lying atheistic democracy that exists in most 
of the countries of the world to-day.” Because 
the French Canadians constitute one-third 
of the Dominion’s population, the politics of 
the Federal Government generally represents 
a compromise between English opinion and 
French-Canadian opinion. Add to these factors 
the tremendously concentrated structure of 
Canadian capital and the abysmal weakness of 
the Canadian labour movement, and the reason 
for Canada’s conservatism is not hard to find. 

French Canada has always been a delicate 
problem for the Federal Government. French 
Canada is for the war, but it is unalterably 
opposed to conscription. Ergo, the Federal 
Government does not dare to introduce con- 
scription. In so far as the conduct of the war 
is concerned, the bulk of French Canadian 
opinion favours General De Gaulle. On the 
other hand, the French Canadian press was 
loud in its approbation of Vichy’s decision to 
reintroduce religion in the schools, of its anti- 
semitic and other reactionary measures. And it 
is for this reason that the Federal Government 
has resisted repeated demands from English 
Canada for the expulsion of Vichy’s representa- 
tive at Ottawa. The fact that Russia has now 
become an aliy of Britain’s is bound to render 
the situation even more delicate. 

Parliament has suffered badly from the war. 
It convened for a few days to pass on the 
declaration of war. More than five months 
later, in February, 1940, it convened again 
—only to find itself dissolved by the 
speech from the throne, which announced to a 
stupefied opposition that a general election 
would be held on March 26th. While “the 
trick dissolution may have been all the scurvy 
things the Opposition said it was, it is a tribute 
to Mr. Mackenzie King’s political sagacity 
that it worked. The Liberals were returned 
with a record majority of 176 out of 245 seats. 

The Canadian Parliament has never been so 
lifeless an affair. The Conservative Opposition 
regularly raises a rather feeble voice to demand 
conscription or an increased war effort. Civil 
liberties, war aims, a new world order—these 
things do not concern either Liberals or Con- 
servatives. The eight members of the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation (which is 
a Canadian edition of the Labour Party, but 
without a trade union basis) have made a number 
of democratic interpellations ; Mrs. Dorise 
Neilsen (Independent) Canada’s only woman 
M.P. the most effective, though her position is 
weakened by her association with the pro- 
Communist Canadian Tribune. 

The present Administration embarked upon 
the war by introducing a series of War Regula- 
tions beside which, in the words of one Liberal 
critic, the British War Regulations would 
almost pass as an edition of Magna Charta. 
In February of last year the Winnipeg Free 
Press—sometimes described as the Manchester 
Guardian of Canada—printed a comparative 
tabulation of the Canadian and British War 
Regulations. In every instance, the Canadian 
Regulations were more comprehensive in their 
scope, more ambiguous in their statement, 
and far more drastic in the penalties they 
prescribed. 

During the first weeks of the war the Com- 


munist Party and most of its numerous papers 
and periodicals were suppressed by order of 
the Minister of Justice. A number of other 
minor revolutionary groups were also illegalised. 
Up until May of this year, according to the 
Minister, a total of 98 Communists hadsbeen 
interned ; Communist sympathisers, however, 
claim that the number is much greater. Since 
the time of the Stalin-Hitler pact, the once- 
powerful Communist Party of Canada has been 
in thorough disrepute with the vast majority 
of trade unionists and liberals who once sup- 
ported it. But despite this, there has been 
much criticism of the arbitrary powers of the 
Minister of Justice to suppress political parties, 
ban newspapers, and intern Canadian citizens, 
all without due process of law. The relative 
freedom enjoyed by the Communist Party 
in besieged Britain has made the situation all 
the more glaring. 

The internment of Pat Sullivan, leader of the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union, brought forth a 
storm of protest from the entire Canadian 
union movement. Even so staunch a Tory as 
Colonel George Drew, leader of the Ontario 
Conservative Party and a consistent opponent 
of Labour, felt constrained to characterise 
Sullivan’s internment as a dangerously un- 
democratic procedure. Dr. Samuel Levine, 
Lecturer in Geophysics at the University of 
Toronto, was convicted only on the evidence 
that a number of Communist pamphlets had 
been found in his room. 

In the face of the promptness and thorough- 
ness with which it dispatched the Communists, 
it is difficult to understand why the authorities 
tarried so long before clamping down on the 
Fascists. There was no dearth of evidence to 
prove that Adrien Arcand and his National 
Unity Party were closely connected with the 
Nazis and the Italian Fascists. Kurt G. W. 
Ludecke, ex Nazi-agent, mentions Arcand 
prominently in his book I Knew Hitler. Yet 
for eight long months after war was declared, 
the National Unity Party was permitted to carry 
on in the open, issuing truckloads of anti-semitic 
literature, drilling its legionaries, staging 
practice mobilisations. The situation began to 
arouse comment. On May 20th the Montreal 
Standard ran an article exposing the Fascist 
movement in Canada and demanding measures 
against it. On May 24th, the Pan-Canadian 
Union held a mass meeting in Montreal at 
which 15,000 howled for action against the sth 
column, both Left and Right. Finally, on 
May 26th, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
swooped down on the National Unity Party 
and arrested Arcand and seven other leaders. 
The case opened sensationally in the court. 
The presiding judge considered the evidence 
so impressive that he adjourned the session so 
that the charges might be referred to the pro- 
vincial Attorney-General for reconsideration. 
The Montreal Star suggested that the charge 
might be changed to espionage and high treason. 
But at this point Federal Minister of Justice 
Lapointe intervened, stopped the trial, and 
ordered Arcand and his colleagues interned for 
the duration. When the matter was subse- 
quently raised in Parliament by Dr. H. A. Bruce, 
he was informed that the case of Arcand was 
not yet closed. Since that time no further 
statement has been forthcoming. 

Mr. Mackenzie King can boast of a long and 
cordial friendship with President Roosevelt. 
The association, unfortunately, seems to have 
produced no serious liberalizing effect on 
Canadian state policy. ‘“‘ Freedom” in the 
mouths of Canadian statesmen still remains 
a pleasant abstraction. But, if the Canadian 
Government could associate itself in fact with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s conception of freedom—a 
conception which profoundly influenced the 
Churchill-Roosevelt declaration—the response 
of the Canadian people, Catholic and Protestant, 
French and British, would be immediate. 
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THE FACE 





























Sometimes the monkey soul will sprawl 
Athwgart the human eyes, 

And peering forth will pad its claws 
And utter social lies. 


So wretched is this face, so vain, 
So empty and forlorn, 
You well may say that better far 
This face had not been born. 
Stevie SMITH 


WATER IS BEST 


On Sunday morning two small boys came to 
the edge of the pond and began to throw stones 
into it. They threw them hard in an almost 
vertical direction so that each stone entered the 
water with a delightful chug. There are not 
as a rule many stones on the common, but a 
farmer had recently filled in the muddy wheel- 
tracks leading. to his gate with stones of a 
reasonable size, and the boys, their bare knees 
pistoning in the Sabbath air, ran backwards 
and forwards between the pond and the cart- 
tracks for fresh means of producing their 
water-music. There was no vice in their 
stone-throwing. Not a duck was in sight. 
They were engrossed i the pleasure of abandon- 
ing their senses to the light-waves that brought 
the splash of the stones to their eyes and to the 
sound-waves that brought the chug of the 
stones to their ears. 

How charming a thing is water in spite of all 
that the Prohibitionists have said in its favour ! 
All creatures—at least, all creatures that I 
know—gather to it as small chickens gather to 
their mother. The old brown horse clumps 
along the road to the pond, scratches himself on 
the bark of a willow and then lowers his lips 
to drink the muddied fluid with deeper satis- 
faction than is to be got even from scratching. 
Cows loosed from the byre, though not noted 
for quick motion, run towards it, lowing with 
anticipation. Even the sow breaks~ into an 
unwieldy run, and the little pigs scuttle towards 
it as if they were children on holiday at the 
seaside. Martins, with their-pleasant stridulat- 
ing chirrup, perform their day-long dances 
above it. “Goldfinches visit the willows round 
it, though I have never seen one of them drinking 
at its edge. Even the magpies come to take a 
look at it. The lovely dragonfly and the 
monotonously musical mosquito haunt it, and 
at night the bats with their almost inaudible 
squeak flutter through the air above it. 

It is no wonder, then, that man, being the 
prince of the animals, shares the craving of the 


other animals for the neighbourhood of water. 
This is, I imagine, one of the most printitive 
of instincts. Water, after all—unless I have 
misread the Book of Genesis—was the first 
thing to be created in its present shape. The 
face of the waters was already there when the 
earth was without form and void and before the 
creation of light. Hence the traditional part 
of our imaginations is moved by the sight and 
sound of this most ancient feature of the world 
about us. Is there a single human being alive 
who has never loved the sea or lakes or rivers 
or canals or a well in the desert? Even a dog 
that does not love the sight of water is looked 
on as mad. 

Love of water is one of the first of human 
passions, and, probably, one of the last to fade. 
The child in the perambulator gets pleasure 
from looking at swans on a pond. As soon as 
it is able to walk, one of the first things it has to be 
warned against is over-indulgence in the love 
of water—a love that may lead it on a river-bank 
to the fate of Ophelia. The sight of running 
water makes its eyes shine. Water gushing 
through a sluice on its way from a dam to a 
mill-wheel is something to be gazed at day 
after day and to remain in the memory for ever. 
The meanest rill is a playground as it trickles 
along the foot of a field—to be dammed with 
mud and then to have its deepened waters 
loosed into freedom. Water flowing under a 
bridge can keep a child happily busy for an 
hour throwing sticks and leaves over one side 
of the bridge and running to see them emerge 
at the other. There is no aspect of water that 
does not seem good. Everything that floats 
on it, from a goose to a penny boat, increases 
the cheérfulness of life. The water-lilies that 
grow in it are worth risking drowning to reach 
and possess. To paddle the hands in it brings 
more than physical refreshment. To enter it 
with the whole body, though it mdy begin in 
fear, ends in rapture. 

There is nothing to be surprised at, then, in 
the fact that water is so intimately associated 
in the popular imagination with holidays. 
Extreme pleasure without water is to many 
people incomprehensible. A holiday means to 
them a month at the seaside, a day on the river, 
a sea voyage, a pleasure cruise, a visit to the 
English, Swiss or Italian lakes, or fishing. 
The popularity of fishing is undoubtedly due 
to the love of water. Anglers are not particularly 
fond of fish: some of them never eat them : 
many of them, I suspect, have never caught 
one. Isaak Walton could paint a lovely land- 
scape, but how barren it would seem without 
the shining waters that flow through it! Con- 
sider, for example, the famous passage: “I 
could there sit quietly; and, looking on the 
water, see some fishes sport themselves in the 
silver streams, others leaping at flies of different 
shapes amd colours; looking on the hills, I 
could behold them spotted with woods and 
groves; looking down the meadows, I could 
see, here a boy gathering lilies and ladysmocks, 
and there a girl cropping culverlocks and cow- 
slips, all to make garlands suitable to this 
present month of May.”’ I doubt whether that 
vision would have been so enchanted if the 
world in which it was set had been waterless. 
**T sat down under.a willow tree by the water- 
side.” That is when clarity of sight comes to 
man. 

Our happiest memories even of cities are 
usually associated with water. The noble 
floods of the fountains of Rome are more 
memorable—at least, more pleasantly memorable 
—than the Colosseum. Florence is the city of 
a river, the olive-green Arno, into which the 
riparians throw their rubbish and on the lazy 
surface of which hopeful anglers in boats fish 
all day for nothing. Venice may be famous 
for St. Mark’s and its pigeons, but better still 
are those waters which wash the steps of one’s 
hotel and bring a gondola to the door instead 


of a taxi. In Spain, again, what delight to come 
on the blue seas of Cadiz and on the stili bluer 
seas of Malaga! And what would Granada be 
without those delicious running waters with 
which the Moors. made their gardens haunts 
of imaginative pleasure ? 

I cannot think of a single city or town I 
like that is not built about noble’ water. First 
of all come Belfast with its lough, and Coleraine 
with the Bann; but this may be a purely 
personal taste, and I can understand how an 
unbiassed spectator might prefer the sea seen 
from the high places of Edinburgh, or the St. 
Lawrence as it flows under the Chateau de 
Frontenac at Quebec. It is a fine saying that: 


All places that the eye of Heaven doth visit 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens ; 


but it is interesting to notice that Shakespeare 
takes waterside places as the emblems of paradise 
on earth. Economists may explain that cities 
naturally grow in the neighbourhood of water as 
this is necessary for the purpose of trade and 
transport. But the fact is that there are cities 
where water is so inconspicuous that they bear 
no resemblance whatever to ports and happy 
havens. These are cities that leave no memory 
and that the eye of Heaven seems to visit only 
reluctantly. It would take a wiser man than I 
to be happy in a place that was not in sight of 
water and hills. Fortunately there are many 
wiser men than I. Otherwise certain places 
would be depopulated. 

Even the inland towns that attract the rest 
of us most are towns with water reputations. 
Bath has waters both to drink and to look at. 
Wells has its moat under the moon. See 
Salisbury’s river from the foot of a garden, and 
you will enjoy a peace that seems as if it must 
last for ever. Most of the best churches seem 
to be built near water. Probably the monks 
set the fashion with their fine choice in water- 
sides. If I had been a medieval monk, I think 
I could have been happy—if I could have been 
happy as a medieval monk—at Long Abbey 
at the top of Lough Corrib. I have never felt 
so much at peace with the world as when I sat 
there one day and saw a silver trout every few 
minutes leaping out of the still water. First 
perfect stillness ; then the faint interruption of 
the leap and splash ; then stillness again. Such 
restfulness, if it lasted, might be demoralising ; 
but I should risk that. 

It may be that I am inclined to overpraise 
water just now because it is so long since I have 
seen great stretches of it. It is true that I cross 
the Thames regularly, and the Thames at high 
tide never ceases to make the world a better 
place than it seems half-a-mile farther away. 
But I should like to look for a day or two at 
salt water, which I have not set eyes on for three 
years. Salt water seen from land is, after all, 
the nonpareil spectacle of the spectacular 
earth. There are those who like best to see it 
from a boat ; but, on the whole, I prefer a rock 
or a strand or a golf-course or a hotel window. 
Now, however, the sea nearest me is barred to 
visitors, and the seaside farther away is uncom- 
fortably packed with visitors. A friend of mine 
went to a seaside town the other day and, on 
my recommendation, visited the most historic 


inn in the place. On his return he told me that 
the inn was so jammed that it was almost 
impossible to raise a glass to the lips without 
having it spilled by somebody’s shoulder or 
elbow. That is not my notion of a seaside 
holiday. It is more like travelling third-class 
from Liverpool Street in the rush hours. Hence, 
I do not expect to go to the sea this year. I shall 
have to be content with remembering it in as 
much tranquillity as I can muster. In the 
absence of the sea, however, there is much to 
be said for a pond—especially if an old horse 
by its side is scratching himself against 2 willow- 


tree and srnall boys are throwing stones into the 
water with. a chug. 
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RUSSIAN PHOTOGRAPHS 


“ A Day in Soviet Russia,” at the London 
Pavilion. 


Photographs of Soviet Russia, at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery. 


Ow one summer day nearly a hundred camera- 
men worked in different parts of the U.S.S.R. 
to record daily life. Their work was shaped 
into a kaleidoscopic film, the effect of which is 
to impress upon the imagination the size of the 
U.S.S.R., the variety of its climates, peoples 


and customs, the richness of its resources and . 


the energy with which these are exploited. 
We who live in a country much more thoroughly 
industrialised than Russia may find there’s too 
much emphasis upon factory production, but 
this should interest at least the Blimps who, 
till recently, fancied that nothing worked in the 
U.S.S.R. Moreover, it is interesting to see 
men who hold records for the number of rivets, 
bricks, or hundredweights of coal handled in a 
day; men who are national heroes, like foot- 
ballers and jockeys in England or film-stars in 
the U.S.A. The most exciting parts of the film 
are those showing the varied natural conditions 
with which the Russians have to cope—ships 
steering their way, under aeroplane control, 
through the Arctic ice; shepherds guarding 
immense flocks in the sublime scenery of 
Georgia; natives of Northern Siberia with 
their invaluable reindeer ; roads being blasted 
through the gorges of Pamir. The photography 
is most excellent, and the English commentary 
most sensible. Mr. Quentin Reynolds’s deep, 
rich, moving voice adds enormously to the 
impression made by the film. 

In the Suffolk Street Gallery there is a 
collection of photographs of Russia remarkable 
for their beauty. A few that show recent 
buildings and sculpture are disappointing. We 
have often been told that art is the result of 
economic and social conditions, but we notice 
with dismay that Soviet architecture is very 
like the more infelicitous products of “‘ pluto- 
democracy.”” The blocks of flats are as 
inharmonious and forbidding as those in our 
suburbs, the Underground as tasteless and 

showy as a hotel in Park Lane or Piccadilly. 
Fine old buildings seem to be as recklessly 
pulled down in Moscow as in Rome or London. 
But how delightful are the photographs of 
tribesmen, of athletes and of theatrical pro- 
ductions. It is to be hoped that equally 
informative films and photographs of England 
are being shown in the U.S.S.R., for English 
ignorance of Russia is far less deep than Russian 
ignorance of England. If we must destroy the 
illusion that they are gloomy savages, they must 
destroy the illusion that we are a people of 
slaves tyrannised over by heartless plutocrats. 
Our new alliance needs to be based upon mutual 
understanding, and the Russians should be given 
films showing that in this country, too, the people 
have medical services, libraries and places of 
recreation. Reciprocity in propaganda has 
become essentiul. ROGER MARVELL 


THE MOVIES 


Apart from the Russian film reviewed above, 
there is little of interest. Two musical shows, 
The Golden Hour and Kiss the Boys Goodbye 
are ingeniously directed and display actors 
worthy of better material. James Stewart (who 
sings) is charming as ever in the first; in the 
second Oscar Levant is a discovery. Both these 
films can be recommended to those who like 
American light music and do not mind close- 
ups of girls singing. Penn of Pennsylvania is a 
bore. This is to be regretted, because on his 
record Penn should not have been a bore. He 
had guts; he had the sense to choose a good 
wife—delightfully played by the beautiful 
Deborah Kerr—and he founded a successful 


colony, which showed that with him, as with 
other successful Quakers, business followed close 
upon religion. What is more, Charles II liked 
him; and that monarch could never have 


tolerated such a prosy, psalm-singing 


goody- 
goody as Clifford Evans made of Penn. But it 
was not Clifford Evans’s fault. He had to speak 
uninspired prose in drearier dialogue than 
we have ever heard except in a film script. And 
the direction was as flat and uninspiring as the 
dialogue. Indeed, the film moved so slowly 
that it creaked. Its best feature was that it did 
not twist history as much as Hollywood would 
have done. We could have wished, however, that 
we had not seen so conventional a Charles II, 
tickling mistresses’ ribs and playing with lap 
dogs, or a Pepys so consistently platitudinous. 
The costumes and photography were excellent, 
but why show Penn’s racehorse covered with 
a modern rug from the stables of Newmarket ? 
It is a pity that a historical theme which links 
the souls of Britain and America together should 
have been handled so heavily and tediously. 
This is not one of the British films one would 
be proud to export to America. 


THE COMING WEEK 


SaTuRDAY, August 30th— 

Eiluned Davis, Piano, St. Stephen’s Church, 
Pond Street, N.W.3, 3. 

Dvorak Centenary Celebrations, until Sept. 
4th, City Literary Institute, Stukeley Street, 
W.C.2. First Dr. V. Fischl, “ Dvorak 
in England,” 

SUNDAY, August “sees 

Moiseiwitsch with London enadiiny Or- 
chestra, Cambridge Theatre, 3 Tickets, 
Is. 6d. to.7s. 6d. 

Songs of Freedom: Dr. E. H. Meyer, 364 
Upper Park Road, N.W.3, 5. 


TuespaAy, September 2nd— 

Rt. Hon. Col. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P.: 
“The Economic Problems of America 
To-day,’”’ Henry George School of Econo- 
mics, 13 Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 6. 

Geoffrey Gilbert, Flute. International Arts 
Centre, 22 St. Petersburgh Place, W.2, 7. 


WEDNESDAY, September 3rd— 
Play Reading: ‘“ Give me Liberty,” Unity 
Theatre, 6.30. 
TuHurspAy, September 4th— 
Pat Sloan, “ On Being a Patient in the Soviet 
Union,” Conway Hall, W.C.1, 7 


FripAy, September sth— 
Tagore Memorial Meeting, Conway Hall, 6.15. 
Admission Cards, India League, 165 Strand. 
Oscar Nemon: “ Yugoslavian Sculpture,” 22 
St. Petersburgh Place, W.2., 7. 


Correspondence 


EGGS AND ALL THAT 


S1r,—I wonder whether you would be interested 
in the experience of my village—identical, as near 
as does not matter, with that of your contributor 
M.G. in your issue of August 2nd. I can carry the 
story ‘a little further. We had an issue of Canadian 
eggs, which were passable for cooking purposes. 
But the second issue nearly blew the village up. 
Those supplied to me bore no mark of origin and 
we thought they were English. The first egg, 
cracked over a bowl, contained a chick about three 
parts developed and stunk like all the sewers of 
Europe. The second, more cautiously cracked, 
was just suffocating. I took them, held at arms’ 
length, to the village shop. The shopkeeper winded 
me as I opened the door, snatched the bag from 
my hand and fled to his backyard. He returned a 
few minutes later looking very green—he has not 
quite the stamina that I am blessed with—to tell 
me he had added them ‘to the heap of returned 
eggs. A few days later he told me that he was selling 
no eggs—the villagers preferred to go without. 
Perhaps that was what Lord Woolton was driving at. 
If so, he has had his way. The inhabitants of this 


hamlet, except a few who have hens of their own, 
don’t eat eggs any more. 

And on October 1st, bang goes our milk. I am 
reminded of a saying of a cook we had for many 
years. “ Liars,’’ she used to say—usually referring 
to her fellow servants— “should have good 
memories.” So, I say, should “ administrators,” 
though it would be devilishly inconvenient—for 
them: My memory is not so good as it was, but 
good enough to enable me to recall, almost verbatim, 
a broadcast made fairly early in the war, with 
Government authority, on the subject of food. 
“There are two food commodities which will 
never fail us in this island, oatmeal and milk. There 
is no healthier food ; it is sufficient for all needs ”’ ; 
and we were advised, and even urged, to make these 
two our chief stand-by. “ That,” I said, “is sound 
sense’; and, from then till now, porridge and milk 
has been my chief support, with coffee and milk also, 
for breakfast. It has often been difficult, since then, 
to procure oatmeal ; and now we are to have a quarter 
of a pint of milk each per day. This, we are told, 
is because of the normal seasonal shortage. Of 
course, there is less milk in the winter months than 
in the summer. There always was and always will 
be. But the shortage which makes the difference 
between enough and not enough is the outcome, 
primarily, of an agricultural policy utterly unfitted to 
the climate of this island—as present events witness. 
Instead of growing cattle—beyond dairy—sheep and 
pigs (not forgetting poultry), at all of which we used 
to excel, we are taught to grow wheat in competition 
with the Canadian prairies and sugar while the West 
Indies starve for markets. 

One sigh of returning sanity I observe. I gather 
that there is to be a bonus of some sort on lambs, 
I wonder whether I shall live to see a return to 
the old sane days of my boyhood, when sheep in 
their thousands grazed the downs in summer and 
were folded on the arable land, firming and manuring 
it during the winter ; and when the ewes, with their 
lambs, came from the lambing pens in spring to 
spend their days in well-ditched water meadows, 
returning at sun-down to the lambing pens. Will 
there grow up again a generation of those wise old 
shepherds at whose feet I used to sit in my boyhood 
and who had more sense—agricultural, and, I am 
inclined to think, general—in their little fingers than 
all the Departments put together. I shall not live 
to see it, but I hope a later generation will. 

Green Bank, HENRY G. MAURICE 

Easton Royal, 
Nr. Marlborough, Wilts. 


Str,—An article recently appeared in this paper 
under the title “ The Village Egg,’’ which raised 
the usual dreary wail about the Egg Scheme, and 
was characterised by a complete divorce from 
reality. The final paragraph purported to tell the 
story of a “ careful hard working hen-wife,’’ who 
had been persuaded to give up keeping -hens 
altogether owing to the new scheme. This story 
is odd for a number of reasons. Selling to a packing- 
station involves the dreadful labour of washing eggs, 
putting them in a box, and putting the box in a cool 
place until the packing-station van comes to fetch 
them. The packing stations pay by the first post 
after fetching the eggs, and since the introduction 
of the scheme have given a better price than the 
retail price. There is no messing about with paper 
bags, with grading, with people at the door at all 
hours, with fiddling petty-cash receipts, no hunts for 
edd halfpennies and coppers for change. From a 
farmer’s point of view there is everything to be 
said for selling through a packing station; I have 
done so by choice for some time and I have never 
had the slightest cause to regret signing the contract 
with the packers. Why on earth should anyone 
give up keeping hens because the Government 
wishes to pay them a subsidy of 4d. a dozen to sell 
them in an easy way? I doubt if it has happened 
to any appreciable extent. In any case, anyone with 
less than fifty hens can sell eggs privately until they 
are blue in the face; 48 laying birds would give 
two dozen eggs a day, or 14 dozen a week, quite a 
sufficient quantity to make an appreciable difference 
to a local shortage of the sort described in the 
article. It is also odd that the villagers have been 
upset by the scheme. The average wage of farm 
workers runs in the neighbourhood of 5457, and an 
egg is a rare treat in the farm worker’s diet as soon 
as it goes above twopence. Few villagers have run 
to eggs since the war began, and very few village 
budgets would run to buying eggs at 2s. 6d. a dozen 
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marketing - machinery created by the Farmers’ 
Co-Operatives, and the producer has every reason 
to hope that it will lead to a post-war Egg Marketing 
Board to. work alongside the Milk Marketing Board. 
ick comes not from the honest producer or 
the bulk of consumers, but from the shady 
selling on the black market, and the consumer 
o has been doing well owing to the absence of 
cient distributive machinery. 


peReR 


ANTHONY WEST 


GERMAN PATRIOTS AND 
GERMAN FANATICS 


Sir,—A review in the August Nineteenth Century 
of Sebastian Haffner’s book, Offensive Against 
Germany, roundly abuses the author because he 
“ wishes to fight against the land of his birth and 
upbringing. He naturally pretends that he only 
wants to fight Hitler and the ‘ Nazis.’ He puts on 
the airs of a liberator. ... Herr Haffner fancies 
himself as a ‘ better? German, as a citizen of the 
‘ other Germany.’ The ‘ better ’ Germans, however, 
are those who, like Pastor Niemiller, are willing 
to give their lives for their country, just as the 
* better’ Englishmen are. And the best Germans 
are those who loathe Hitler for his wickedness and 
yet are willing to die in his service that Germany 
may live. Herr Haffner does not appear to know 
what patriotism is.” 

Our political warfare is directed to trying to 
induce the German people to revolt against their 
rulers, in their interest as well as ours. Our best 
allies in that task are Germans who, like Mr. Haffner, 
wish to help us and to shorten the war by instigating 
their countrymen to overthrow the Nazi regime. 
These Germans believe that true patriotism com- 
bines love of country with loyalty to certain 
standards of civilisation that bid one, if necessary, 
to even take arms t one’s Government. 

But the reviewer in the Nineteenth Century evidently 
believes in the anti-Christian, barbarous creed of 
“my country, right or wrong.” For he praises 
those Germans who are misguided enough to back 
Hitler to the bitter end, and abuses those who are 
enlightened enough to fight for the things England 
stands for in this war against the tyranny Hitler 
wishes to fasten on mankind. 

To complete his wicked work the Nineteenth 
Century reviewer further abuses. Mr. Haffner for 
proposing “a European federal system and an 
international army, navy and air force.” The 
reviewer insists that we are at war with the whole 
German people, and that the German problem 
“can be -solved by permanently disarming the 
German nation.” 


ANTI- 


Now our Government, jointly with that of the 
United States, has stated that the Axis Powers 
must be disarmed, pending the organisation of 
general security. They also stipulate for the 
destruction of the Nazi tyranny. But not for the 
ruin of Germany; on the contrary, Germany, with 
all other countries, is to share in freedom of trade 
and the rest of the benefits of reconstruction. Even 
if this were not our official policy, the idea that a 
fraction of the British people, against the will of 
the progressive elements of the nation, could hold 
down 80 million Germans in perpetuity is childishly 
unreal and visionary. It is inverted idealism based 
upon inverted racialism, and should be dismissed as 
merely silly, were it not also sinister. For the 
Nineteenth Century reviewer expounds his inverted 
Nazism with a sombre fanaticism, a dogmatism, 
unrelieved by humour or commonsense, that is 
Teutonic rather than English, and aligns him with 
Goebbels’ propaganda to wield all Germans into a 
fighting unity behind Hitler. 

A Lasour CANDIDATE 


INCENTIVES IN INDUSTRY 


Sir,—As so much of Mr. Eysenck’s letter has my 
approval, I am sorry that he has passed over the 
main points of my article “A Manufacturer Wants 
to Know.” 

First there is the question of wages. I agree that 
improvements in the working conditions of opera- 
tives result in improved output. I am familiar 
with the gist of the Western Electric observations, 
and it seems obvious that business men should 
develop in practice the ideas suggested by these 
observers and others who have applied scientific 
methods to problems of industrial psychology. 
Butt does Mr. Eysenck claim that if employers looked 
after what he calls “ the human element,”’ operatives 
weuld, as a body, inhibit the tendency to press for 
higher and higher cash wage rates when unemploy- 
ment is at a minimum? And if not, how does he 
propose to overcome this tendency in a British 
reformed economy part of which will almost 
certainly remain behind a capitalist facade ? 

With regard to discipline iff the workshop, the 
human element is, of course, extremely important, 
but Mr. Eysenck has misunderstood me if he thinks 
that in pointing out that “ at the final issue the only 
sanction an employer has to prevent slacking and 
disobedience is—fear of the sack,” I meant that 
this was the only method of promoting good order 
and increased output. I meant no such thing. 

A parallel is to be found in the sphere of education. 
Latterly schools have arisen where punishments have 
been abolished or reduced to a minimum. It is 
doubtful, however, whether all deterrents will ever 
be abolished from all schools, and educationists 
recognise that a somewhat different outlook is 
required in the teaching staff of these new schools 
from what goes for the bulk of schools run on 
ordinary lines. What would be the result if within 
a few months or a year all punishments and deter- 
rents, including expulsion and superannuation, were 
abolished from all our older public schools and 
universities ? Would the staff and children be able 
to adjust themselves sufficiently rapidly to avoid 
some disorganisation ? And yet in industry this is 
precisely the difficulty associated with a sudden 
change over from the normal to boom conditions— 
from a period when dismissal is unwelcome to one 
when it has become a matter of indifference. 

I agree that more and more should be done to 
apply the findings of scientific investigators to 
factory and workshop conditions, but even if this is 
done, the questions raised in my article will still 
have to be faced. My psychology may be fifty years 
behind the times, but to pretend that these very 
real difficulties do not exist is the result of either 
ignorance or self-deception. R. D. Bast 

5 Westbourne Road, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


VOLUNTARY HOSPITALS 


Sir,—May I ask why Mr. Ritchie Calder writes 
so angrily :very time he puts pen to paper on the 
subject of Voluntary Hospitals? Anger is not the 
best of counsellors. In his case it is constantly 
resulting in wild and insupportable statements. 
And they make it appear that he is under the 
impression he and his municipalising friends alone 
are on the side of the angels (happily for the angels !), 
while friends of the Voluntary Hospital (the villains !) 
cannot help but be on the side of the devil. I almost 


feel that I am sprouting horns and a tail myself 
after reading Mr. Calder. Heaven alone knows 
what roust be the sense of degradation and infamy 
afflicting those miserable men and women who have 
given hundreds of thousands of pounds to Voluntary 
Hospitals. Before the judgment seat of Mr. Ritchie 
Calder they stand self-condemned, charged with 
using their fortunes to create a monstrous over- 
growth of wickedness designed solely to pollute the 
pearly purity of the municipals. 

Such an attitude would be comic if it were not so 
pitifully unhelpful. Why not stick to the hard, solid 
facts of the indisputable kind? That is the kind of 
discussion likely to be most helpful all round. No 
one denies that there is a lot to be said in favour of 
Municipal Hospitals. I believe I am right in saying 
that friends of Voluntary Hospitals are quite keen 
on the retention of Municipal Hospitals. They serve 
a supremely useful purpose. So do Voluntary 
Hospitals. But for the love of Heaven don’t let 
us confuse the purposes. If we do, then appalling 
chaos is surely inevitable. The distinction between 
the two is mo mere accident. It is a design brilliantly 
conceived in the light of experience. 

In the limited space at my disposal it is impossible 
to analyse Mr. Calder’s latest article point by point, 
much as I would like to. I will draw attention only 
to one particularly gross misrepresentation— 
Mr. Calder’s declaration that the electro-encephalo- 
gtaph was “ largely developed at Maudsley L.C.C. 
Hospital.” I raise my hat to the splendid men 
working so industriously at Maudsley, but I am 
prepared to wager that every man jack of them will 
be ready to tell Mr. Calder (if he does not already 
know) that the benefit of the research done at 
Maudsley would not be an atom of value to the 
public if it ended at Maudsley. Ask Mr. Grey 
Walter, the electro-physiologist at the Burden 
Neurological Research Institute, Bristol—the muni- 
ficent gift of another of those infamous benefactors 
of Voluntary Hospitals! I can declare, with personal 
knowledge, and defy challenge from any quarter, 
that Mr. Grey Walter (a pioneer in this country in 
the electro-encephalograph) made all his substantial 
advances in the development of his miracle machine 
as a result of the research he was able to carry out 
at the Maida Vale Hospital for Nervous Diseases. 
There is no clinical material at Maudsley, where 
Mr. Grey Walter studied the mechanics of the 
electro-encephalograph. And 75 per cent. of his 
time in research was spent at Maida Vale Hospital. 
Most of his fellow researchers at Maudsley were from 
Voluntary Hospitals. They had a right to be there. 
Shall I tell you why? Because this municipal 
institution is supported by voluntary gifts. The 
money comes from a voluntary source in America. 
Maudsley does not cost the L.C.C. ratepayers one 
farthing for research. It is a part of the voluntary 
system! And it houses as many Voluntary Hospital 
researchers as men from Municipal Hospitals, 
All honour to Maudsley for welcoming both. 
Maudsley is doing a grand piece of work, and, 
incidentally, setting a magnificent example in the 
suppression of every kind of bias in a common 
cause. Strange that Mr. Calder should select 
Maudsley, of all places, to illustrate the peculiar and 
special virtues of the municipal system ! 

14 Kingsley Way, FRANK D. Lone 

Hampstead, N.W 


EDUCATION 

Sir,—At my own public school the food was bad, 
the service poor and the drains . non-existent, 
so perhaps I am prejudiced, but with all deference 
to Mr. Bruce Lockhart there is only one really 
compelling reason for sending one’s sons to public 
as opposed to fancy schoots, and that is that great 
king-pin of English life and bulwark against demo- 


cracy: snobbery. Every intelligent motor-car 
salesman knows that you cannot sell a car to the 
British public on the strength of things which it 


will do; Mr. Smith doesn’t want his new car to 
climb steep gradients on top gear or save petrol, 
but to put him in the same social class as Mr Jones 
two doors along. In the same way our public schools 
are kept going by jumping-up business men who 


are bent on being able to say (when the time has 
come for John or Harry themselves to be taken out 
of education and put into business): “ What has 
Lord X’s son got that my son hasn’t got ?”’ 

A point which I think calls for enlightenment from 
some one familiar with the educational institutions in 
both countries is this. It is obvious that the present- 
day world, during a period in which our own public- 


school-bred class has not conspicuously measured 
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up to its responsibilities, has owed and still owes 
much to a fine type of American, yet we seldom 
hear America’s schools favourably compared with 


- ours. Surely some of the credit for Franklin 


Roosevelt, Ambassador Dodd, Edgar Mowrer and 
Dorothy Thompson must go to America’s schools 
—or is it universities ? The playing fields of Eton 
may be growing potatoes by way of atonement for 
the years the locust hath eaten, but Hitler may 
already in a sense have met his Waterloo on the cam- 
puses of Groton or Culver. Ge0RGE RICHARDS 
Poole, Dorset. 


Sir,—Your correspondent’s arguments in favour 
of sending his son to a “ public” school appear 
more satisfying to him than to others. 

What does he mean by “ public school?”’ One 
of the most expensive and exclusive half-dozen, or 
any of the 200 boarding and day schools in. the 
“Public Schools Year Book,” or any upstart 
establishment run by one of Mr. Squeer’s successors ? 

And how is he to be sure that, among the staff of 
this school of his choice lurks no man of unorthodex 


ideas? In an elementary school a teacher may not_ 


indulge in propaganda, on pain of losing his job, 
and his very qualification to teach—in private schools 
it rests usually with the headmaster. 

Finally, how much greater are the opportunitiés 
for propaganda in a school which has complete 
control of the boy up to 18 than in the case of the 
day school? (How curious that the inculcation 
of the principles of Conservatism and of the Church 
of England is considered sound education, while 
the slightest divergence from these precepts imme- 
diately becomes “ Propaganda ! ’’) 


Sir,—How on earth has Mr. Bruce Lockhart 
got the idea that State Schoolmasters are doctrinaires 
eager to “‘ pump their doctrines ” into their charges ? 
Surely they are too busy hustling pupils through 
State examination syllabuses to have spare time for 
the insemination of doctrine! There are two points 
on which Mr. Bruce Lockhart should be reassured : 
firstly there is no wide variety of fanaticism amongst 
State schoolmasters, though their religious and politi- 
cal views certainly present all angles and opinions. 
But they are generally informed by the idea that 
a pupil must not be “ pumped,” but encouraged 
to think for himself (could Mr. Bruce Lockhart say 
the same for Public Schoolmasters ?). Secondly, 
should a State schoolmaster make an incautious 
reference to matters touching on religious or political 
opinion, there is a body of parents, in daily touch 
with their children, ready to make violent protest. I 
am thinking of the storm aroused by a history 
colleague who spoke of Evolution ! 


I claim a readier credence than Mr. Bruce Lock- 
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THE SUPPLY .OF DOCTORS 


Sir,—I must agree with your correspondent 
regarding the artificial shortage of doctors at the 
present time. My own husband is a case in point. 
Before the war he was what is known as, I suppose, 
a “coming man’’—he worked some ten hours 
daily and gave about fifteen hours weekly gratis to 
hospitals. At the beginning of the war he was called 
up by the Ministry of Health and was kept on 
“full time ” for six months. ppt terry 
and returned to his practice. Unfortunately, his 
practice did not return to him and he found that 
his ‘patients had evacuated themselves to outlying 
regions away from the bombing. He now has very 
little work and he is seeking a Colonial post. That 
he is not an isolated case is shown by the fact that 
another doctor, a surgeon, practising in the same 
Harley Street House, found so little work to do that 
he obtained a post in the African Medical Service 
and has already left the country. May I make it 
clear that these are not men trying to avoid their 
responsibilities ? Our surgeon friend was operating 
all through the worst air raids in London, but he 
found that he had not enough private practice to 
make it worth his while continuing. 

I am not hostile in any way to the refugee doctors, 
nor do I wish them not to make a living—but not 
my husband’s living. Before any alien ors are 
allowed on the Register, all English doctors should be 
assured of a reasonable living. The doctors of 
“blitzed” areas should be redistributed and 
specialists should be given some return for the free 
hospital work they do. 

In conclusion may I ask if no doctors are needed 
by the teeming millions of China, Russia, Abyssinia, 
Syria and other less urban places? Give the 
refugees a chance to go to tend these people, not 
increase the wasteful tendency of allowing them to 
displace our established doctors, who then, with 
poverty facing them, have no alternative but to go 
abroad. A SPECIALIST’s WIFE 


THE I.L.P. 


S1r,—I was interested to note‘in your review of 
the opposition forces in the House of Commons in 
your article “‘ Holiday Reflections on the Govern- 
ment,” that any reference to the position of the 
Independent Labour Party Group was omitted. 

Your article makes the entirely incorrect assertion 
that there is no opposition, for ‘‘ outside of Mr. 
Gallacher, the other five parties are in the Coalition 
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Its Wise to Make a Will 


You may not yet have made a will, or you may perhaps desire to revise 
earlier arrangements for the disposition of your property or the care of an 


by the Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Company may strongly appeal 


This Company, formed by the Midland Bank in 1909, acts as 
executor or trustee under a will, solely or jointly with a private person. 
It also serves in a wide variety of additional capaciges, including that 
of trustee under a marriage or other settlement. 

A booklet entitled “ The Service of the Midland Bank Executor 
explains the advantages secured by the appoint- 
ment of the Company to act for you, describes the facilities offered and 


This booklet and a brochure entitled “ The Wisdom of Making 
may be obtained upon application at the Heap OFFICE in 
London, E.C.2, the LonpoN West ENp OrFices at 128 New 
W.1 and 16 Regent Street, 
branches in leading provincial centres. 

| from the manager of any branch of the Midland Bank. 
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Government. I am not quite sure which are the five 
parties referred to, but in the interest of giving your 
readers a truthful picture of the situation it should 
be made clear that while Mr. Gallacher has been 
pro-War, anti-War and again pro-War since 
September, 1939, the I1.L.P. Group in the House of 
Commons, comprising three Members, have divided 
the House on the War issue at the outset and when 
the Churchill Coalition Government was formed the 
House was again divided by this Group. It is true 
that the I.L.P. Members have not seen fit to divide 
the House on questions of conduct of the War, but 
on the principled and fundamental issues which this 
Parliament has discussed, the real opposition was 
that of the I.L.P. Group and not the “ shadow ” 
opposition of men who have been left out or the 
inconsistent opposition of the Communist M.P. It 
might be of interest to note also that the highest 
anti-Government vote so far recorded in wartime 
by-elections was cast for an 1.L.P. candidate. 
48 Dundas Street, Tom TAYLOR, 
Glasgow, C.1. Secretary, Scot. Div. Council. 


AMERICAN ISOLATIONISM 


Sir,—Mr. ‘Lunn’s interesting article on the 
attitude of American Catholics to the war contains 
the statement that “the belief that England is on 
the verge of a socialist revolution is one of the 
greatest assets of the Isolationists.”” The assertion 
is inaccurate, and as a possible guide to our own 
attitude it might be seriously misleading. Of 
course, social divisions in America reflect, as they 
did with us during the “‘ appeasement ”’ period, both 
fear of fascism and fear of communism. The 
question is whether this line of division is also that 
between interventionism and isolationism and, 
especially, which is the state of mind that is likely 
to predominate. 

As to the first point, the Conservative South is 
more solidly pro-Ally than any other part of the 
States. On the Atlantic border the well-to-do hate 
the President’s domestic policy, but they are 
staunchly behind him in foreign policy. At the 
other end of the social scale, the A.F. of L. is solidly 
pro-Ally, but the socially more advanced and 
aggressive C.I.O. contains a large isolationist section, 
led by its ex-President, Mr. John Lewis, who re- 
mains the most forceful figure in the world of 
Labour. The Socialists are not strong politically, 
but under the leadership of Norman Thomas they 
remain impenitently isolationist. And so do a large 
phalanx of tried Liberals like Senator Wheeler and 
Professor Charles Beard. 

These people are anti-war because they fear that 
war would interrupt and disrupt the great social 
experiment upon which America has been engaged 
since 1933. In so far as England enters into this 
view at all it is with the old and deep suspicion of 
English Toryism. Mr. Kennedy may have convinced 
Big Business that “‘ England will go red,’ but Big 
Business is so much on the defensive in the States 
that it hardly dares have a political opinion of its 
own. Of the attitude of the President and his 
Administration it is not necessary to say anything 
at all; the very choice of Mr. Winant as Ambassador 
was almost a proclamation to the People of England. 
Mr. Willkie and the Republicans had to endorse in 
1940 almost the whole policy of the New Deal, 
however critical they may have been of its methods. 
One need only reflect on the part which the Morgans 
and Wall Street played in the twenties, and on the 
part which Labour plays now, to realise the 
tremendous social change that has come over the 
American scene. As one may get a sense of the 
new American spirit by comparing the Morgan 
arrangements for war supplies during the World 
War with the way in which we are being supplied 
now under the Lease-Lend Act, which could well 
be called a first and great experiment in an inter- 
national New Deal. 

I would therefore venture to make an assertion 
of my own to show how inaccurate, in my view, is 
Mr. Lunn’s assertion. Such a complex and novel 
relationship as that involved in the Lease-Lend 
arrangements is bound to give rise at times to differ- 
ences. But these differences if they arise will be 
less over questions of restitution, as they were after 
ihe World War, but rather over questions of dis- 
tribution, that is of the use we make of Lease-Lend 
supplies which are not purely war. material. They 


may arise, in other words, not because of a divergence 

between us and America in financial outlook, but 

because of a possible divergence in social outlook. 
PRINCETONIAN 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


“No war has had greater results on the history 
of the world or brought greater triumphs to 
England,”’ writes the historian Green when he 
comes to the Seven Years War, “‘ but few have 
had more disastrous beginnings.” To that 
farfiliar note we are now inured. Military 
preparedness appears to be an impossibility in 
these islands. At the opening of 1756 there 
were only three regiments fit for service, and 
after the collapse of the Duke of Cumberland’s 
army on the Elbe a year later ‘“‘ a despondency 
without parallel in our history took possession 
of our coolest statesman, and even the impassive 
Chesterfield cried in despair, ‘ We are no longer 
a nation.’”’ So often has the despondency been 
paralleled since, and so often survived, that 
one hesitates to repeat the old, old story for 
fear of encouraging the gloomy smugness of it 
once too often. 

There were 18,000 men waiting to cross the 
Channel at Quiberon in the summer of 1759, 
before Admiral Hawke scotched them. But 
now, in contrast to the despair of two years 
earlier, ‘‘the national spirit most gloriously 
disproved the charge of effeminacy which, in a 
popular estimate, had been imputed to the 
times.” 

So wrote Edward Gibbon when he looked 
back upon the military ardour which penetrated 
to the sleepy hesitations of country life at 
Buriton, near Petersfield, and which impelled his 
father to drive both of them into the Militia : 

The country rings around with loud alarms, 
And raw in fields the rude Militia swarms. 

Gibbon remembered his Dryden. Left to 
himself, removed from his too notorious habit 
of “‘ obeying as a son,’’ Gibbon (one suspects) 
would have stayed where he was with his nose 
in his books and raising an occasional eye to 
consider and dismiss the prospect of marrying 
the next imperfect West Sussex lady on the 
calling list. Perhaps if he had not joined the 
Home Guard of 1759 Gibbon might have 
married from lack of having anything else to do, 
and then—who knows—we might be reading of 
the Birth and Rise, rather than of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. A woman, 
even one of the West Sussex chatterboxes, 
might have prevailed against the eighteenth 
century taste for ruins. But Gibbon pére 
had always been the decisive partner in the life 
of Gibbon fils. The father had put his foot 
down once or twice to some effect already ; 
and having sent the youth to the Continent in 
order to rid him of Popery, he was cqually 
determined on effacing the Frenchified person- 
ality and mind the young man had brought 
back in exchange for his religion. Edward 
Gibbon was to be made into an Englishman, 
and on June 12th Major and Captain Gibbon 
received their commissions in the South 
Battalion of the Hampshires. 

The story of Gibbon’s service with the 
Militia is well known. It can be read in his 
Autobiography, in his fournal and in the various 
Lives, of which Mr. D. M. Low’s * is especially 
thorough, sympathetic and readable. To the 
one-time Territorial, the conscript or the 
Home Guard of to-day, Gibbon’s experiences 
are amusing, consoling and instructive. The 
peculiar torments which taunt the amateur 
soldier seem to change very little from age 
to age. Joining to repel the invader at any 
moment, the Gibbons were very soon to find 
that the Navy had done it for them—Hawke 
sank the French at Quiberon in the following 


* The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon. Intro- 
duced by Lord Sheffield. Edited by John Murray. 
(John Murray.) Autobiography. Edward Gibbon. 
(Everyman.) 
(Chatto and Windus.) 


Edited with notes by Lord Sheffield. 
Edzard Gibbon. D. M. Low. 





November—and that their patriotism had led 
them into the demoralising trap of soldiering 
without any enemy. Gibbon’s first impression 
confirmed the remaining lines of Dryden :— 
Mouths without hands maintained at vast expense, 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence. 
Stout once a month they march, a blust’ring band, 
And ever but in times of need at hand. 
This was the more when, issuing on guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file they stood prepar’d, 
Of seeming arms to make a short essay ; 
Then hasten to be drunk—the business of the day. 


As a writer Gibbon found himself in charge 
of the battalion’s administrative and even 
literary affairs, which consisted mainly of con- 
ducting the correspondence and piling up the 
dossier of a row—*“‘ passionate and prolix ’’—a 
typical military row about precedence. When the 
danger of invasion had passed the Major and the 
Captain hoped to be allowed to take their duties 
easily in Petersfjeld or. Alton, but they were 
caught for 2} years more and began an unheroic, 
tedious and often sordid progress round «the 
South of England. Winchester was too near 
home for discipline ; they went to Devon, where 
they were happy, to Devizes where she habits 
of the town were riotous—21 courts martial !— 
to Porchester, where they guarded the French 
prisoners and many of the men caught fevers 
or the smallpox in the swampy wildernesses 
nearby, to Alton, where they entered the camp 
“indisputably the last and worst.” 

To the Major this was all far less depressing 
than to the Captain. There was a vein of happy 
impetuosity and slackness in the Major’s 
character. He had always been at home in 
either the highest or the lowest society. He 
frequently cut parades, and when he did turn 
up his drill was terrible. Gibbon writes: 
**We had a most wretched field day. Major, 
officers and men seemed to try which should do 
worst.”” The Captain did not claim to be 
perfect : “‘ The battalion was out, officers but no 
powder. It was the worst field day we had had 
a good while, the men were very unsteady, the 
officers very inattentive, and I myself made 
several mistakes.”’ Still, there were consolations: 
** After going through the manual, which they 
did with great spirit, I put them .. . thro’ 
a variety of evolutions.... At the volley 
I made them recover their arms, not a piece 
went off.’’ Edward Gibbon was not one of 
those lackadaisical literary soldiers who hope 
their shufflings and errors will be lost in the 
crowd or their sporadic brainwaves impress the 
command. He was, as always, thorough, 
industrious and responsible; and some part 
of his suffering was due to his conscientiousness. 

The qualities we expect of Gibbon are sense, 
balance and judiciousness. No man is more 
likely to give a more considered account of his 
experience, to extract the value from his dis- 
appointments, to gather in, perhaps com- 
placently, all the compensations. The plump 
little man, only five feet high, with the bulging 
forehead and the bulbous cheeks, gazes like 
some imperturbable and learned baby at his 
life and_can be trusted to give both sides of 
the question, if only for the sensuous pleasure 
of balancing a sentence :— 

The loss of so many busy and idle hours was 
not compensated by any elegant pleasure; and 
my temper was insensibly soured by the society 
of our rustic officers who were alike deficient in 
the knowledge of scholars and the manners of 
gentlemen. In every state there exists, however, 
a balance of good and evil. The habits of a 
sedentary life were usefully broken by the duties 
of an active profession ; in the healthful exercise 
of the field I hunted with a battalion instead of a 
pack, and at that time I was ready at any hour 
of the day or night to fly from quarters to London, 
from London to quarters on the slightest call of 
private or regimental business. But my principal 
obligation to the militia was the making me an 
Englishman and a soldier. After my foreign 

education, with my reserved temper, I should Jong 
have continued a stranger in my native country, 


had I not shaken in this various scere of new 
faces and new friends ; had not experience forced 
me to feel the characters of our leading men, 
the state of parties, the forms of office, and the 
operation of our civil and military system. In 
this peaceful service I imbibed the rudiments 
of the language and science of tactics. which 
opened a new field of study and observation. . . 
The discipline and evolutions of a modern 
battalion gave me a clearer notion of the Phalanx 
and the Legions, and the Captain of the Hampshire 
Grenadiers (the reader may smile) has not been 
useless to the historian of the Roman Empire. 


He took Horace with him on the march and 
read up the questions of Pagan and Christian 
theology in his tent. Sooner or later, the great 
men turn out to be all alike. They never stop 
working. They never lose a minute. It is very 
depressing. 

Gibbon, like Francis Bacon, Swift and 
Dr. Johnson, is a writer whose experience is 
digested and set forth like the summing-up 
of a moral judge. ‘“‘ My temper is not very 
susceptible of enthusiasm”... that is not 
really quite true as his sudden conversion to 
Rome, his first meetings with Suzanne Curchod, 
his occasional feats with the bottle at Lausanne 
and in the militia seem to show. But if not 
phlegmatic, he is formal. The truth is that his 
temper was far more susceptible to style. For 
him style was the small, ugly man’s form of 
power. His shocking health as a child and youth, 
though astonishingly restored when he was 
sixteen years of age, must have inscribed on his 
heart and instincts the detachment, the reserve, 
the inmate melancholy of invalid habits. The 
coldness which is alleged, the tepidity of feeling 
and the fixed air of priggishness and conceit, 
are misleading. Really he is self-contained. 
In telling his own story he is not recklessly 
candid, but he is honest to a startling extent, and 
especially in disclaiming emotions which it is 
conventional to claim. His formality is comic, 
even intentionally so at times, and his detach- 
ment about himself may, of course, show an 
unconscionable vanity ; but it also indicates the 
belief that a civilised man is one who ought to 
be able to stand the display of all the evidence. 
We think here particularly of his brief comment 
on Rousseau’s dislike of his character and 
behaviour : Rousseau, Gibbon mildly remarks, 
ought not to have passed judgment on a foreigner. 
Or did Gibbon mean that an enthusiast ought 
not to pass judgment on an English country 
gentleman? It is quite likely.) Gibbon is 
not ashamed to record his constant concern 
about moncy and property, nor to admit that his 
father’s recklessness about money alarmed him 
not only as a son, but as an heir. And after 
drawing the most gracious portrait of his father, 
he is careful not to end on the note of filial 
idolatory or remorse :— 

The tears of a son are seldom lasting. I sub- 
mitted to the order of Nature, and my grief was 
soothed by the conscious satisfaction that I had 


discharged all the duties of filial piety. Few 
perhaps are the children who, after the expiration 
of some months or years, would sincerely rejoice 
in the resurrection of their parents; and it is a 
melancholy truth, that my father’s death, not 
unhappy for himself, was the only event that could 
save me from an hopeless life of obscurity and 
indigence. 


It is a melancholy truth. Gibbon has a taste 
for the truth that is melancholy, for seeing life 
as a series of epitaphs. And yet in Reynolds’ 


portrait the fat little scholar with the second 
roll of chin, and the lips which seem set for the 
discharge of some destructive epigram, is not 
as sober as he looks. He is, in fact, cutting a 
dash. With the amateur soldicr’s love of a splash 
and with a glance back at the heroic days 
when his Militia boldly exercised within sight 
of the French coast, he has put on his scarlet 
coat for the picture. ‘* For in England the red 
ever appears the favourite and, as it were, the 
national colour of our military ensigns and 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF 
MARXISM — 


The Flight from Reality. By 
Hawrton. Watts. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Hawton has written an essay 
Marxist interpretation of history. His thesis 
is, first, that ideas are “‘a superstructure de- 
pending on the economic foundations of 
society’; secondly, that while some ideas re- 
flect reality, others, which he calls systems of 


ideology, are the products of nothing but our — 


wishes ; thirdly, that all religions are ideologies 
in this sense, since there is no reality for them 
to reflect; fourthly, that the characteristics of 
the gods in any particular epoch can be traced 
to characteristics of the structure of the society 
which worships them. 

Mr. Hawton concludes that there is little 
hope of altering society by the persuasive power 
of ideas, whether exercised in speech or writing, 
and suggests that the most that human effort 
can do is to accelerate the tempo of changes that 
are inevitable. He illustrates this thesis by a 
study of ancient civilisations in the course of 
which he shows how the ideas of God, of justice, 
of the soul and of an order in Nature reflect the 
structure and derive from the needs of primitive 
societies, and traces the changes through which 
they pass in response to changes of need. In the 
course of developing his thesis he has much that is 
interesting to say on a variety of topics ranging 
from Totemism to Athenian democracy, and 
from Egyptian astrology to the effects of the 
introduction of coinage upon peasant societies. 
All these topics are treated as grist to the mill 
of the general conclusion that human thought 
reflects instead of determining events. 

The conclusion is familiar and so are the 
objections ‘to which it is exposed. Since Mr. 
Hawton seems unaware of them, I venture to 
mention a few. 

First, the logician’s objection ; if theories as 
to the nature of things and the motive forces of 
history are the products, not of the freely oper- 
ating mind dispassionately taking stock of the 
evidence, but of the social situation which en- 
genders them, then Mr. Hawton’s own thesis is 
such a product. If so, one» wonders, first, why 
we have not all accepted it, since the situation 
which gave birth to it is the same for all of us, 
und, secondly, on what grounds Mr. Hawton 
asks those of us who have not hitherto accepted 
it to accept it now? ‘This brings up a more 
general objection: what, on Mr. Hawton’s 
premises, is the criterion of truth and falsehood ? 
Although ideas are the determined products 
of an external situation, some, he maintains, have 
a higher truth value than others. Having high 
truth value is a property of what-Mr. Hawton 
calls “‘ reality thinking’; having low truth 
value, a property of “‘ fantasy thinking”; all 
religious thinking is “‘ fantasy thinking.’’ How, 
then, one wants to know, is one to tell whether 
thinking is “reality”? or “fantasy.” Mr. 
Hawton’s answer is “ by reference to its con- 
sequences.” Thought, Mr. Hawton insists, is 
for the purposes of action ; “‘ men acted before 
they thought”’; therefore, what matters about 
thoughts is not so much whether they are true, as 
whether they further successful action. Pre- 
sently, it appears that ‘‘ furthering successful 
action ’’ is the meaning of truth. There are three 
comments to make on this. First, does Mr. 
Hawton wish us to regard his own thesis as 
“‘true’’ in this sense? If he does, we must 
conclude that its truth is dependent on the 
success of a Marxist revolution or on its success 
in promoting such a revolution. We must con- 
clude further that the view that ideas reflect 
instead of producing events, while true in a 
Marxist country, that is to say, in one in which 
the effects of adopting it lead, or have led, to 
successful action, is untrue in a Fascist one in 
which Marxism has been crushed by a counter 


unconscious wishes to which they minister. It 
follows that the views of kings, dictators, 
emperors and so on about gods have been 


persons and to be a passport to earthly 
success. According to Mr. Hawton’s criterion 
of truth, religious beliefs ought, then, to be true. 
Mr. Hawton lands himself in these difficulties 
by the sweeping nature of his statements. 
Acknowledging in theory that ideology can also 
react upon social structure, in practice he 
forgets this and emphasises only the “ sub- 
terranean material facts” that have controlled 
the direction of human development. Now it is 
perfectly possible to admit the great part which 
social factors play in determining our ideas, 
and to concede that for various reasons his- 
torians have combined to overlook it, without 
concluding either that ai/ thinking is so deter- 
mined or that all thinking which is so deter- 
mined is wishful thinking. The truth is, of 
course, that the interlocking of ideas and reality 
is enormously more complicated than Mr. 
Hawton’s thesis allows. Men’s thoughts are 
neither always the puppets nor the architects of 
events, and great men are the mouthpieces of 
movements which only they have made in- 
evitable. C. E. M. Joap 


THE DARK LANDS 


Occupied Territory. By Potty Peapopy. 
Cresset Press. 8s. 6d. 


From Warsaw to La Rochelle, from the 
North Cape to Matapan, Europe has become a 
territory as impenetrable and mysterious as 
oli Thibet. Not since the Dark Ages has so 
little been known here of contemporary events 
upon the banks of the Danube, the Rhine and 
the Seine. , In the last war, as in all preceding 
wars, there was considerable coming and going 
between the hostile countries. But to-day a 
traveller who emerges from the shrouded 
continent excites no less curiosity than did in 
the eighteenth century an explorer upon his 
return from Abyssinia or the Pacific. Miss 
Polly Peabody, like a Bougainville or a Bruce, 
brings us stories of the anthropophagi: she 
has been in cities so remote and unimaginable 
as Venice and Brest; and her narrative is no 
less lively than it is encouraging. 

In April of last year she arrived in Norway 
on the staff of a Field Hospital intended for 
use in Finland. She had reached Stockholm 


when the Germans invaded Norway; and the 
arrival of~the Allied Expeditionary Force 
’ impelled her unit to turn back to join the Allied 
lines. In the Namsos valley she enjoyed her 
first bombing, and saw the nurses of her hospital! 

ur by German airmen. When the 


Next came Venice, the only foreigners there 
beside herself being the usual Teutons ; Geneva, 
and Vichy. 

Miss Peabody gives a fascinating account of 
the spa for the senile and bilious that has become 
with so sad a symbolism the capital of France : 
the crowd so great that the Air Ministry shares 
a building with a hospital, the smell of ether 
mingling with the click of typewriters. 

A great friend of mine worked in the Intelligence 

~ Department, whose headquarters was situated 
in the Public Bath Establishment—a large building, 

a sort of health Mecca to which people came in 

pilgrimage from all points of the globe. When I 

called on him one day . . . I found him sitting 

under the shower of a small white-tiled bathroom. 

Before him there was a desk littered with papers ; 

two telephones rested on the bidet; his military 

coat hung on a peg beside a white sponge towel. . . 

On the door of this unusual office, in gold letters 

were printed the words—Bains de siége pour 

dames. , 

Pétain she met and found his appearance 
remarkably well preserved. But he was sur- 
rounded by a clique that kept the facts from 
him. From Vichy she enterprisingly penetrated 
to Paris, where all the collaborators .including 
Pétain were generally despised. She has a 
hundred good stories of French resistance. 

No amount of threats or fines could stop the 
French from scribbling sarcastic comments on 
the walls of Paris, of making swimming motions, 
and gurgling noises, and expressing their un- 
questionable and intense dislike as obviously as 
possible. The Germans, whose mentality is 
much the same as Chicago racketeers’-—who weep 
sentimentally over a photograph of their Mama 
and ten minutes later.mow down half a dozen 
citizens in cold blood—truly suffer from their 
unpopularity. 

The ingenious baiting of the Germans, she 
points out, also brings hope and confidence 
to the French. From Paris Miss Peabody got 
to Brittany, whence she hoped to smuggle 
herself to England. This she did not manage, 
but her account of the magnificent spirit of the 
Bretons confirms all I have heard from the lips 
of those who have escaped. She was staying 
with her old nurse. 

On the first night of my visit, we had just 
finished eating dinner, when suddenly -hell broke 
loose. At least fifteen A.A. guns went into 
action and their fire made the panes rattle. I 
listened to the roar of the planes and through the 
din heard bits of shrapnel falling on the roof. 
There were sporadic silences followed by terrific 
explosions. My nurse and her husband and 
children jumped to their feet. We hastily 
extinguished the lights and lita candle. “‘ Hooray! 
Hooray! for the Royal Air Force,” they cried. 
“Goon! Hitthem hard! Bomb them to blazes!” 
The youngest boy grabbed a frying pan and a 
spoon and went sailing round the kitchen table, 
beating it like a drum. . . . “ they can come and 
destroy our houses, we will build them again. 
What matters is opr freedom,” said my nurse. 
And there amidst the thundering noise of the 
bomibardment, we stood around the kitchen table 
and sang La Marseillaise and God Save the King. 
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@ The mechanical terrors of 
this war are so widespread 
that one is tempted to believe 
that Science has given itself 
completely to the service of 
destruction. 

But if we think again, we 
find that even in this con- 
centration ondestruction there 
is much that will live to benefit 
mankind when this war is over. 

The brains, the time and 
money now devoted to making 
the bomber a fearful and grim 
instrument of terror, will serve 
to improve the safety and speed 
of the air liners of the future 
travelling on their voyages of 
peace and mercy. 

The inventiveness which has 
improved the tank will help to 
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RENOWNED AS THE 
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make for better tractors and 
motor cars. The constant re- 
search in wireless, now s0 
speeded up by war’s necessities, 
makes usconscious thatScience 
has, so far, presented us with 
only a very rough sketch of 
the possibilities of radio. The 
finished picture —radio and 
television co-operating — wiil 
be a colourful masterpiece, 
bringing education and enter- 
tainment far beyond the realms 
of our imagination. 

The new knowledge which 
doctors are now acquiring in 
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healing and mending the 
wounds of war will help to 
relieve the pain and suffering 
of generations to come: and 
the suffering endured now with 
such fortitude will be an in- 
spiration to those who come 
after. 

When we think of the evil 
forces which are challenging 
our race, we can refiect with 
pride on the united effort we 
are making for victory. Then 
out of this spurred effort will 
also come a great impetus to 
scientific progress after the 
war — an impetus which will 
give to a Britain at peace, 
better health, better homes, a 


happier life for all. 
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Mark J. Gayn 
THE FIGHT 


FOR THE 


PACIFIC 
The most up to date, reliable, and 
situation in the Far East. Here i 


author 
was Bort in the Eas, and has 
known it long and 


10s. 6d. 


Capt. C. R. Kutz 
WAR ON 
WHEELS 


‘ A very interesting outline of the 
ovelanion of mechanised warfare 
for the man in the street. Well 
worth study by soldiers—es- 
pan those who have recently 
CAPT. B, H. LIDDELL-HART 7s. 6d. 


|. wherewithal to live. Portugal, again, 





‘An excellent little sketch of Soviet foreign 
policy. MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


RUSSIA 
J.T. Murphy ON THE 
MARCH 


each 3s. 6d. each 


IRELAND— 
ATLANTIC 
GATEWAY 
‘A fine book ; very much what I might write 


myself, if I had the clear and logical mind of 
Phelan."—-SEAN O’CASEY 


Jim Phelan 





Eitel Dobert 


CONVERT 
TO FREEDOM 


‘A remarkable book, not at all 
because it is the work of a dis- 
illusioned Nazi, but because of 
its dispassionate sincerity, its 
unchallengeable authenticity.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH * 


J. T. Murphy 


NEW 
HORIZONS 


‘An extremely well-written book 
which will be indispensable as a 
commentary on the history of the 
English left between the two 
great wars.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 15s 


fHE BODLEY HEAD 
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hoisily applauded. 
Her book is packed with graphic details— 
French refugees from the North seeing the 
i time, and crying “ After all 


favourable impression made at first by their 


discipline. 
Miss Peabody came out of the dark lands 


gaming tables in the wild hope of winning the 


bristling with Germans of both sexes. The 
book ends with London and the air-raids. 
Sometimes it betrays prejudices due doubtless 
to Miss Peabody’s aristocratic background. 
She blames Daladier for giving high military 


among reactionaries. She seems to disapprove 
of the hospitality extended to this country to 
Negrin—as if she thought that his political 
enemies were friendly to our country or her 
own. At the same time she found Sufier as 
deeply loathed in Spain as Laval in France. 
But her book strikes me as on the whole an 
unbiased account of ‘things seen, an account 
that is at once tragic and tonic. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER 


HERBS 


Herbs for Daily Use. By Mary THorne 
QuetcH. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The subject of herbs, though it surely deserves 
severely technical treatment, is liable to attract 
to itself a regrettable miasma of sentimentality 
and old-world hocus-pocus. Perhaps because 
she takes for her starting-point the history of 
the old herbalists and is interested in old rustic 
traditions, Mrs. Quelch’s practical information 
is not made to stand out clearly enough from 
the superstitions of the past, and one is left 
wondering what she expects one to believe and 
what she does not. Her main concern is with 
the medicinal uses of herbs. One is told how 
to prepare the various decoctions and what is 
supposed to be the effect of them, but she does 
not adequately distinguish those which work 
from those which obviously do not—such as 
‘* carrying a horse chestnut in a little bag next 
the skin,’’ which ‘‘ will cure backache, constipa- 
tion and piles—but only if so be as the bag 
ain’t made of silk, lady,”’ according to a tiresome 
old gipsy whose remarks sprinkle the book. 

Most people would shrink from trying a 
home-made aperient of buckthorn berries 
(‘which are so drastic they are seldom used 
now even in veterinary practice ’’) or slimming 
by means of taking bladderwrack, a seaweed 
which is “‘ unfortunately particularly slimy and 
unpleasant, so that few people can face using 
it.’ There are, however, many useful and 
simple brews, such as mint tea, elderberry-juice 
and tilleul, whose value is well established, 


_ If one had more confidence in Mrs. Quelch’s 
accuracy it would be interesting to learn that 
tats object to-catmint as much as cats like it 
and will refuse to pass a barrier of it, however 
hungry they“are ; that sloe juice will do instead 


of marking ink; that sprigs of tansy under the 
mattress will keep away bugs; that violet 


flowers make a delicious salad; that the Roman 
nettle is only found near ancient encampments 
and was actually sown by the Romans, who 
its seeds were a cure for the horrible 
of our climate ; that sunflowers planted 
walls will remove damp from a 
that “‘ dull or backward children 
will brighten considerably if fed largely on 

The culinary section of Herbs for Daily Use 
is very inadequate. Mrs. Quelch is much more 
interested in what is good for you than in what 
is good. There are recipes for nettle “‘:spinach,” 
nettle pudding, nettle beer and even thistle 
salad—yet there is no account whatever of the 


their use in sauces and stews. Herb pancake is 
there, herb pudding and cottage soup, but 
the most delicious-sounding recipe of all is 
frumity, which is made from grains of wheat 
cooked all day in a stone jar full of milk. 
The grains swell and absorb the milk, and it is 
eaten hot with more milk, honey and raisins, 
and if possible a lacing of rum. 
FRANCES BIRD 


WARLOCKS 


Magic and Divination. 
Gieapow. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


What a grotesque procession they are, these 
Magicians and Diviners! Alexander of Abono- 
teichos who, serenely disregarding his own 
false prophecies and the bitter squibs of the 
satirist Lucian; won fortune by his sorceries, 
and lived to see a temple built in his honour 
and the Imperial coinage graced with the image 
of his man-headed serpent; Nicholas Famel, 
who discovered the elixir of immortality, had 
a wooden dummy buried in his coffin and is 
still living to this day; Michael Scot, who 
translated Averroes, made a mystic aphrodisiac 
of rhubarb, absinthe and hepatic aloes, and 
attained such fame as a magician that Dante 
put him in the eighth circle of the Inferno and 
posterity adopted his Moorish gown and conical 
red hat as the traditional uniform of sorcery ; 
the brilliant and unhappy Dr. Dee, who gave 
Europe its first public lecture on Euclid, had 
Elizabeth to dinner on an income of £80 a year 
(a miracle in itself, this), but wasted his substance 
on alchemy, and died in obscurity betrayed by 
friends and familiars alike ; Cotint Cagliostro, 
who “‘ affected strange ways in order to impress 
the vulgar. He slept in an armchair and ate 
nothing but cheese,”’ healed thousands, made 
duchesses swoon as he pierced them with his 
burning eyes, and tried to found a new universal 
religion. ‘These were the princes of magic: 
behind them are the shabby multitudes of 
unsuccessful amateurs, with their fantastic 
conjurations, moulting Familiars, and perpetual 
money troubles; ‘endlessly hounded by the 
law, the devil and their own inflated ambitions. 
Many of the sorcerers, of course, were really 
philosophers mangués. Others were scientists 
misunderstood—it is significaat that Almucha- 
bala, Michael Scot’s: famous demon, is really 
an Arabic word for ‘* Algebra”’—but most 
were in intention what the world believed them 
in fact : perverse, unhappy creatures who sought 
supernatural aid to gratify very earthy desires. 
Unfitted, for one rezson or another, to prosper 


By Rupert 
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jn the society of their time, they found themselves 
between the devil and the deep. Not un- 
naturally they chose the devil. 

Any book on such a subject is almost sure to be 


entertaining, and Magic and Divination is no | 


exception. As a Member of the General 
Astrological Council of England; Mr. Gleadow 
has, so to speak, a vested interest in divination ; 
and his attempt to hold a balance between, as he 
rather tendentiously puts it, credulity and 
scepticism, has a certain affinity to the public 
speaker’s traditional endeavour to walk the 
narrow path between partiality and impartiality. 
Although the author, unlike Dr. Summers, does 
not evince a whole-hearted belief in his subject, 
he makes it pretty clear that his professed 
agnosticism springs rather from tact than from 
conviction ; and though he ridicules the practice 
of many of his subjects, he appears to accept 
some of their major premises. If few people 
nowadays consciously believe in magic, popular 
science having largely taken its place, divination 
is quite another matter, and in the forms of 
astrology, palmistry and spiritualism it must 
command as many devotees as it has ever done. 
Yet consider the persistence of its failures ! 
Nostradamus is usually called in favour of the 
believers, yet the best he can show are such 
prognostications as: 

Liberty shall not be recovered, it will be seized 
by one dark, proud, low-born, unjust; when the 
fleet shall be prepared, the republic of Venice 
(? Mussolini) and Hister (? Hitler) will be vexed. 

or 

Those in the Isles long time besieged will take 
up strength against their enemies, those outside 
dead of hunger and defeated shall be put in greater 
hunger than ever. 

His detailed prophecies, as for instance the 
famous: ‘‘ The discourses of the Lake of 
Geneva will excite anger, sittings will be extended 
over weeks, then months, then years, then all 
shall prove useless, the magistrates shall con- 
demn their ineffectual laws’. can easily be 
applied to the Geneva of almost any century 
from that of Calvin to our own. The record 
of our current astrologers, particularly in regard 
to the outbreak of the present war, is too well 
known to need recapitulation. 

Superstitions are commonly justified by the 
citation of eminent believers in them; and 
Mr. Gleadow seems to defend magic by the 
quality of many of its practitioners. It is true 


that Doctor Dee, Roger Bacon and other men 


of the greatest talents believed in and practised 
magie. But then Napier, who invented logar- 
ithms, spent much of his time in the literal 
interpretation of the book of Revelation; 
Newton was almost a Fundamentalist ; and the 
able and courageous men who lead us to-day 
seem to dread the magical potency of the Inter- 
nationale. One could almost believe that man 
has a total sum of sense which cannot be ex- 
ceeded, so that excess of intelligence in one 
sphere means deficiency in all the others. 
Magic and Divination has neither the ee 
the erudition, nor the originality to an 
important contribution to its lisse” but 
contains within its loose framework of discursive, 
brief biographies, a good deal of curious anec- 
dotage, and indicates many inviting by-paths it 
does not itself pursue. With the future of 
magic the author does not concern himself, 
but it is worth noticing that it has always 
flourished in unstable and uncomfortable 
societies, and in times of great popular stress. 
Magic is the easiest way to practical wish- 
fulfilment, offering a spectacular escape, a 
pantomime trap-door out of intolerable situa- 
tions. Is it much to wonder, then, that so 
many people nowadays still attempt to believe 
in it? — 


HOW TO WIN ? 


Total Victory. By SrepHen Kuiyc-HALL. 
Faber, 7s. 6d. 

Commander King-Hall could not write ‘a 
dull book if he tried. He describes this one as 
an agenda for discussion with annotations, and 
if the present reviewer, taking him at his word, 
stresses points of difference rather than of 
agreement, it is because space will not permit 
of doing both. Nevertheless, the book re- 
mains ‘a valuable and provocative contribution 
to a vital subject and deserves to be both 
studied carefully and thought about. 

In Total War, says the author, Total Victory 
will only be won when the enemy- willingly 
accepts and co-operates in the peace settlement, 
abandoning all attempts to reverse it. There- 
fore the decisive point against which force must 
be concentrated is the enemy’s brain. When 
we have planned a series of physical and psycho- 
logical operations “‘ designed to implant. . 











in the four books shortly to be published 
under this title we have the authentic voice 
of the Soviet people themselves. In addition 
to two pictorial graphs and eight pages of 
photographs, each volume contains the 
writings of nine Soviet citizens dealing with 
life as they know it in the U.S.S.R. World- 
famous Academicians, factory workers, 
artists and intellectuals, collective farmers 
and prominent hat "e leaders—all con- 


To be published in September 
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* & 3 @ ¥ & Transport 


speaks for |* 2 


also ready shilite: U.S.S.R.: the: strength 


illustrations, diagrams, facts and figures about 
the economic and military strength of the f Il 
Soviet Union and its record of social progress. O our a 1 ‘6 —_ 
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tribute to this living picture of Soviet life 
which provides an illuminating back- 
ground to the heroic 


struggle of the Russian / 
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point of view firmly and convincingly in 
minds of a substantial and decisive number 
of Germans .. . we shall have that total war 
and peace strategy which at present we lack.” 
This shows a proper grasp of the problem that 
confronts us in this war. 

Having assumed that ten units of total war 
pressure are needed to defeat Germany, Com- 
mander King-Hall is not prepared to allow that 
military action—using military in its widest 
sense—is capable of producing more than seven. 
This leaves a vital three to be provided of neces- 
sity by political warfare. He is entitled to his 
guess. What matters is the stress laid on the need 
to develop this form of warfare to the utmost. 
German public opinion, in the lastresort the foun- 
dation of Nazi power, has been “ terrorised, 


~ hypnotised and deluded into a solid block of 


unreasoning and idolatrous humanity. It is our 
business in the Battle of Brains to disintegrate 
this lump, to unfreeze the glacier into a living 
and active stream of critical thought. In order 
to do this we must supply the Germans with 
an Agenda for Controversy.” The appeal is 
thus primarily to reason, and this is where the 
author leads himself astray. He overlooks the 
fact that the Germany of to-day will only accept 
defeat when life becomes sufficiently intolerable 
as to make the alternative offered seem less 
unattractive. There will be no awakened 
idealism about it. 

In a chapter devoted to recording official 
statements of British peace aims, we are shown 


- that these do not take us far. The reason was 


given by the Prime Minister himself on March 
28th in words which are quoted: “ The 
moment you leave the area of pious platitude 
you will descend into the area of heated con- 
troversy, and that would militate against the 
efforts which we are making...” Therefore the 
danger that political strife will destroy national 
unity, once peace aims are seriously considered, 
is stultifying us in the vital field of political 
warfare. The result, as Commander King- 
Hall shows in the succeeding chapter, is that 
Hitler gets away with his New Order to an extent 
that would be impossible if we were able to 
match it with practical proposals. 

Two chapters follow which refer to the 
Napoleonic and 1914-18 wars. The object is 
to sound a warning note against a peace settle- 
ment influenced by the passions of the moment. 
But as the Atlantic Charter shows, it_is now 
fully realised that a prosperous world, which 
is our aim, connotes a prosperous Germany ; 
and one wonders, therefore, whether the people 
of this country would not be willing at once to 
re-admit a Germany cleansed of the Nazis into 
the comity of nations, conditional only on 
adequate safeguards, political and military, 
being provided. But they must be adequate. 
It is here that many people will part company 
with Commander King-Hall, for he seems to 
envisage a Germany which, having shed 
Hitlerism, could then be trusted to enter a 
system of European co-operation with good 
faith. But what we now know to our cost of 
the German people gives no justification for this 
assumption and, with endless embryo Hitlers 
at large in post-war Germany, it will‘in future 
be less valid than ever. 

Holding to the ‘view that we may not be able 
to win by military means alone, Commander 
King-Hall proposes a message being sent by 
the British and American Governments to the 
German people. It would be designed to 
appeal to at least a section of the German people 
and cause grave apprehension in the minds of 
the Nazis. It consists of twelve points which 
cannot be discussed in detail. In a general 
way it amounts to telling the Germans that 
they cannot defeat us and had therefore better 
come to terms. They must recall all Reich 


forces from occupied territories, after which an 
armistice will be possible; otherwise the war 
will continue with increasing violence. 


Danzig, 
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We published yesterday 

the first large edition 


of Graham Seton’s 
magnificent war thriller 


THE 





PLAN 


Second large edition in the press. 





The immense demand for 


MEN 
CRUCIFIED 


By BRUNO HEILIG 


has exhausted the first large 
edition. The second edition will 
be available next week. 


JAMES AGATE says: 
“T recommend this book.” 


TIME AND TIDE says : 


“ Heilig’s story reveals heights of self- 
sacrifice, courage’ and steadfastness as 
inspiring as any in human history.” 

9/- net 





WHO ARE THE 
AMERICANS ? 


WM. DWIGHT WHITNEY 


© Mr. Whitney’s book could not be more 
timely . . . It is a brilliant sketch well planned 
and well executed.” The Times. 


7,6 net 














After interminable delays we are 
able to announce publication of 
the new edition of 


THE ROAD 
TO GLORY 


By F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 


The great historical novel of 
Napoleon’s Eastern Campaign, 
recommended by Sir Archibald 
Wavell. 


MR. DUFF-COOPER says : 
* There is not a dull page in it.” 


CAPT. LIDDELL HART says : 
* The book is superb.” 
3/6 net 
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Highly Recommended 





WILLA CATHER’s 


NEW NOVEL 


Sapphira 
and the 
Slave Girl 


7/6 net 


A Book Society Recommendation 


A Times Literary Supplement 
Recommendation 


** Delightfully portrayed, the writing 
has the soft charm of a period piece.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Gives unfailing pleasure ; delicate, 
suggestive and beautifully just.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 

* 


** A fine, vigorous book, clearly and 
soundly written.” —Time and Tide. 


Obtainable from 
all Booksellers 
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** An enviable life.’’—Daily Telegraph 


| LIKED THE 
LIFE T LIVED 


By EVELEIGH NASH 


“* Naturally, a successful publisher 
gets an extensive view of the literary 
life of his time and Mr. Nash did not 
miss his opportunities. His book is 
full of good  stories.”—Epwarp 
SHANKS in the Sunday Times. 


“ Crammed with enjoyable stories of 
his experiences at work and in society, 
literary and fashionable.” —ROBERT 
Lynp in the News Chronicle. 


“I can thoroughly recommend these 
reminiscences as something’ that gets 
you away from the War-and-all-that 
. . . first-rate anecdotes.”—RICHARD 
KING in the Tatler. 


* A very human book.”—Cavalcade. 
* Closes note.” —Public 
Opinion. 

“‘ One of the most entertaining books 
of the year . . . it is clear that Mr. 
Nash has a genius for friendship.” — 
Lancashire Daily Post. 


“He was the founder of Nash’s 
Magazine, to which every writer of 
consequence in his generation has at 
some time or other contributed.”— 
The Sphere. 

“‘ In his day he was a power.” —Time 
and Tide. 

“ A good mixer.” —Evening Standard. 
* Brilliantly 
Review. 

“* Abounds in telling descriptions and 
good stories.’”"—Manchester Guardian. 














on a fine 


reminiscent.” — News 


“A man of many friends.”— York- 


| shire Post. 


“Good stories .... every page is 
starred with the names of celebrities 
he knew.” —The Guardian. 


“Has the charm of fireside conversa- 
tion.” —Christian World. 

“ He tells many anecdotes . . . some 
so excellent that only reviewer’s 
scruple debars one from quoting 


| them.”—TZhe Times. 


“An observant, remembering man 


| who has had many contacts with social 
| personages 


and friendships with 
notables in the great world.”—ELior 


| BucKRAM in the C. of E. Newspaper. 
|“ Portrait of an energetic man who 
| looks back on his experiences with 


frank enjoyment.” — Scotsman. 


|“ Lively and very entertaining.”—~ 
| Daily Telegraph. 


ILLUSTRATED @s. net. 


——JOHN MURRAY—— 
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viewer has to confess himself disappointed. It 
is not to be announced until the armistice,” 


whereas it should constitute the spearhead of 
our political offensive. The proposals cover a 
dual field—the domestic (largely irrelevant to 
Total Victory) and the international—but fail 
to touch the most vital problem of all—the 
economic systzm that is to prevail. We are 
told that the National Government should 
continue, out the fact is overlooked that this 
will ofly be possible after the next General 
Election if there has been due and practical 
regard by all constituent parties for economic 
realities. Is the capitalist systems to be fur- 
bished up again, after its lamentable failure 
throughout the inter-war period either to 
distribute the wealth that could be created, or to 


solve the problem of unemployment? And if - 


not what is to be put in its place? Unless this 
problem is tackled, and in time, there will be 
no democratic New World Order, but only the 
Old World Disorder—now become chaos. 
CLive GARSIA 


Horizon. August. Is. 6d. 

The new Horizon has a red cover, and includes a 
rather disquieting message from Alexei Tolstoy in 
Moscow, who declares with Nevillian optimism 
that the German Army is quickly falling into a state 
of panic. The editor writes well of Frazer, and with 
extreme enthusiasm of Miss Weston’s From Ritual 
to Romance. Stephen Spender has a very beautiful 
poem, which contains in the last stanza a “ not” 
that appears to make nonsense. Martin Turnell in 
a very long article on Baudelaire mingles acuteness 
and silliness most perplexingly. Peter Watson is 
succinct and informative about Miro, Orwell is at 
the top of his form in a trenchant criticism of 
Wells. Edwin Muir’s review of the latest Auden is 
charitable and admirably intellectual. Edward Neil 
is rosy about a holiday in Russia; Augustus John 
in a further section of his autobiography again proves 
that he writes as well as he has ever painted. 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


TCHAIKOVSKY : Symphony No.3 in D. National 
Symphony Orchestra of America, cond. 
Hans Kindler (H.M.V. DB5837-41). 

MENDELSSOHN : Scherzo (from Strong Octet) and 

WaGNER: Lohengrin, Prelude to Act 3. Boston 
Promenade Orch., cond. Fiedler (H.M.V. 

_ C3234). 

DvoRAK: ‘“‘ Dumky”’ Trio in E minor, op. 90. 
Louis Kentner, Henry Holst and Anthony 
Pini (Col. DX1017-20). 

DvoRd4K: Terzetto for Two Violins and Viola, 
op. 74. Frederick Grinke, David Martin, 
Watson Forbes (Decca K981-3). 

Dvordk: String Quartet in G, op. 106. 
Menges Quartet (Decca K1000-4). 

Mozart: Sonata in F, for Violin and Piano 
(K.377). Adolf Busch and Rudolf Serkin 
(H.M.V. DB3373-4). 

RACHMANINOFF: Preludes in F major and F 
minor, Op. 32, Nos. 7 and 6, and 

RACHMANINOFF : Melodie, op. 3, No. 3. Rach- 
maninoff (H.M.V. DA1787). 

BRAHMS : Capriccio in B minor, op. 76, No. 2, 
and 


Isolde 


BRAHMS: Intermezzo in A flat, op. 76, No. 3. 
Myra Hess (H.M.V. Bor189). 

BacH: ‘“‘My Heart ever Faithful,” from 
Cantata No 68, and 

Hanpet: “ Art Thou Troubled,” from Rode- 
linda. Isobel Baillie, with City of Birming- 
ham Orch., cond. Basil Cameron (H.M.V. 
DXzro022). - 


I wonpsr if many people will be grateful for 
the re-issue, at this moment, of Tchaikovsky’s 
long and expensive Third Symphony. It is a 
most unequal work and, for my part, I doubt 
very much whether more than one of its move- 
ments (the Andante elegiaco) is worth reviving, 
except perhaps at festivals. Disastrously 
influenced by Schumann, whose own sym- 
phonies are, after Cesar Franck’s one effort, the 
worst possible models, this early attempt by 
a composer who never excelled in construction 
on a large scale, shows all the vices incident to 
the harnessing of a lyrical-dramatic genius to 
the. creaking juggernaut of the romantic 
symphony. The result is not truly organic 
and had better have been called a Suite, a course 
which would have had the further advantage 
of allowing conductors with a sensitive conscience 
to perform isolated movements, as is usually 
done, for instance, in the case of the Theme 
and Variations from the Suite in G. For the 
first and last movements, and the Scherzo, 
of this “‘ symphony” are really very dull and 
conventional; ‘‘ made”? music in which one 
sees all too clearly whither each sequence is 
going to lead—a prime source of tedium in 
music. The Alla Tedesca, on the other hand, 
has considerable charm, and the Andante all the 
hysterical tenderness and sense of foreboding 
of Tchaikovsky’s later and most characteristic 
work. The latter movement is worth purchasing 
separately. As for the tub-thumping Polonaise 
Finale, its nullity merely provides Sir August 
Manns (who evidently suffered from the 
Victorian mania for dubbing other people’s 
music with titles fetched no matter how far) 
with his excuse for calling this a “ Polish” 
symphony. * Both the orchestra and conductor 
provided for this issue are new to me; they 
seem a highly competent, even brilliant, team ; 
but the recording, although less all-overish than 
some recent American examples, is abominably 
harsh ; distortion is continuous and unavoidable, 
for which reason alone I prefer the old recording. 

Mendelssohn’s exquisite neatness is perhaps 
nowhere so well displayed as in his Scherzos. 
That from the Octet, orchestrated (I rather 
think) by the composer himself, was issued 
recently in a recording by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra; the new disk seems to me even 
better, both in performance and recording, for 
the detail is quite wonderfully realised. But 
I cannot see the sense in forcibly marrying this 
airy piece of magic to Lohengrin: the result 
will surely be to halve the selling value of the 
disk, since those who are attracted by the first 
will probably be indifferent, at least, to the 
second. The Prelude to Act I may well! be 
thought one of the most beautiful pieces of 
music ever written, but the Prelude to Act II 
merely reminds us that this is Hitler’s favourite 
opera. 

**'The cry is still: They come!” But as 
long as “‘they”’ are the creatures of Dvofak, 
we shall not complain. The Dumky Trio is, 
1 am tempted to think, one of the composer’s 
most personal works. The form consists in a 
series of rhapsodic movements, each one of 
which is again composed of two contrasted 
sections—the one Lento espressivo, the other 
Vivace con fuoco: an experimental scheme 
highly interesting in itself, though perhaps not 
wholly successful in creating an organic impres- 
sion. The effect is something of the same kind 
as that produced by a picaresque novel. The 
quick passages are rather trivial in comparison 
with the slow, declamatory episodes, which 
derive from Liszt and are as beautifully 
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teacher wanted for man, 30 years an 


addict. Box roors. 
GTSSEING and runsing Part of 
a 2 Units by P.S.U- 6 Endsleigh Strect, 
Cur. 
{JRGENTLY wanted Gild large books with 
coloured plates of Birds, i 
Gould’s works, Paxton’s ine of 
Loudon’s Ladies Garden, etc. Libraries and 


in or with kindly people. Tarrier, “ Elm Close.” 
Farnham Bucks. 
OUR B is the mirror which refiects your per- 


Bermaline, Fairey St, Ginsgow, S.W.1. 

G OF AGE of THE LONDON SCHOOL OF . 
OURNALISM. To mark this Anniv HALF 
accepted for in Fiction and 

Nocera Offer limited to 200 students. Personal 
curtailment. Write to Prospectus Office, L.S.J., 57 Gordon 
W.C.1. Mus. 4574. : q 
ISS OLLIVIER, trained. onic 
Headaches, Obesity. Write Bucks, Wel. 9711 
ACQORDING w A. S. “ Kingston is right in every way.” 
MONOMARKS. $. Pa. 


address. 
Patronised . Write BM/MONOz2, W.C.1. 
HABE CURED, Quick, safe, scientific. 
Write for FREE. Booklet of genuine remedy. Vi 
Institute, (SM) Victor House, Lawson Road, Colwyn Bay. 
HORT-STORY WRITING. | — is a short cut to 


story-writing— t wa’ Send for free 
R&GENT INSTITUTE Geri Sa Cate, W.8. 


HOTELS AND RESTAURANTS 
INGSLEY HOTEL. Near_the beg Museum. Tele- 


booklet. 





ony in all bedrooms. From pe et ht. 
A*’ for descriptive list by ie F ae Free) of 165 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by EOPLE’S RE SHMENT 
HOUSE oy eg 
R.H.A. Lrto., hy _ = Street, W.1. 
OCKINGHAM. Westward Ho ! Devon. jet, comf. hse., 


sur. Mod. inc. terms. Miss Foti. Northam 183. 
nonat « et HOT Parracombe, N. Devon. Quiet, 
. & C. all rooms, spring mattresses, 


werent ‘central heating, From 


as, inclusive. 64. 
\\oopstock < Guest House, Chariton Singleton, Sussex. 
Mod. cntry hse, every —. 3 gns. p.w. Singleton 200. 
ESPITE AND RECREATI Estate, owing to 
its lovely and peaceful wn By its tranquil atmosphere, 
its varied and many unique features and 
facilities, has much to offer those in search of rest or health of 
mind and body. Tennis and Squash Courts, Swimming Pool, 
etc. Illustrated booklet (N) on request. Manager, Langdale 
Estate, Great Langdale, near Ambleside, Westmorland. Tel: 
Grasmere 82. 
BEAUTIFUL place in West Surrey Pinelands. Five 
acres lovely grounds, quiet, convenient, on Hindhead- 
Midhurst-Farnham bus service. Morris Lodge Hotel, Gong 
> near F , Surrey. Frensham 362. 
REEK REST. White ‘Tower, 1 Percy St., W.1. Mus. 2187. 
Open till 10 p.m.—Doimades, Shashliks (charcoal. grill). 


ACCOMMODATION 


A™Sep. 15th Cemaes Bay. Safe area. Board residence, 

- onwards. Half-furnished house winter months, 
HuGues, Dolfor. 

Qwiss $ COT. Unf. attract. ige. g.f. studio rm., 21s.; small, 

12s. 6d. Every conv., serv. 16 Belsize Sq., N.W.6. Pri. 6165. 





BM small, PK., . attract. Ige. g.f. studio tm., 17s. 6d. ; 
small, 12s. Every conv., a. 17 Lyndhurst Road. 
a, 0430. 
L GE div. ro sedecorated cream, opening gdn. 17s. 6d. 
Kitchen, 3s. 6d. Private bse. Prim. 0878. 9-11 a.m., p.m. 


LET. Safe area. Rooms with kitchen in large house ; z 
service available. Rest Haxrow Assey, Grayshott, Hants. 
Phone : Hindhead 648. 





Wanted 
WANTED. Sm. furn. flat (part larger). 10 mins. Oxford 
Circus. Kit., bath, tel., bookshelves. 30s. approx. Box 9979. 
D IVAN bed-sit., gas fire, neutral area, Waterloo line preferred, 
wanted by professional woman. Box 9938. 

OUNG woman artist requires light room for use as studio. 
St. Johns Wood or Hampstead district. Box 9956. 
CLASSICS grad. and wife, wardens, seek congenial furn. flat, 

inexpensive, W.C. or S.W.1 neighbourhoo Box 9998. 
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or prospects, a University Degree is 
a good,thing to have. You can 
obtain a London University Degree 
without ‘going into residence’ or 
attending lectures. It is necessary 
only to pass three exams. You can 
do all your reading for these at 
HOME AND IN LEISURE HOURS with 
the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded in 1894). Conducted by 
a staff of 56.Graduate Tutors, 
Wolsey Hall courses have enabled 
hundreds of men and women to 
graduate, thereby increasing their 
‘mental abilities, widening their 
outlook and raising their status. 
bd Write for Free Guide to Degrees (saying 

your eae is for Arts, Science, Eo 


nomics, Commerce, Law or ) to the 
Director of Studies, Dept. EH8s, 


Wolsey Gall, Oxford 


PROPRISTORE: DIPLOMA CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. LTD. 
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SPECIALISED TRAINING 
"THE POLYTECHNIC, REGENT STREET, W.1 


DAY SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 

The School offers a one- or two-year full-time course for 
students (girls and boys) from 16 to 21 years of age. Matricu- 
lated students may prepare for the Intermediate Commerce and 
Intermediate Economics Examinations of the University of 
London. 

Other courses include preparation for Civil Service Examina- 
a -- and for Secretarial and Accountancy posts. 

and part-time courses can be arranged to meet the 

indeyidual needs of students. 

The Foreign Languages taught are French, German and 
Spanish. 

Provision is made for the development of the social and 
athletic activities of the students. 

The New Term commences on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
16TH, I94I. 

The Director of Education will 
application. 
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By Martyn Skinner 


Demy 8 vo. 55s. net. 


Binding stamp by Macdonald Gill. 


A long topical poem in the form of letters 
from England to a friend in Malaya. 


“Spirited and sustained, the poem 
gave me keen satisfaction for its 
beauty and appositeness and the 
vigour with which it expresses 
thoughts that often disturb us.” 

—DESMOND MacCARTHY 


Putnam 


























ANSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
(Approved Shelters). 

Complete Teachers’ Training for Girls im all Branches of 
Physical Education, Gymnastics, Games, Dancing, etc. 
Recognised training centre for London University Diploma 
in Physical Education and Certificate of the Chartered Society 

of Massage and Medical —— 
Apply: Secrerary, Anstey College, Erdington Birmingham. 
BIRKBECK COLLEGE 
(University of London) 

Autumn Term begins on Saturday, September 6th. Applica- 
tions for admission from men and women who desire to read 
at the week-ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arts and Science 
— for the Diploma in Geography should be addressed to 

Tue Crerk, Birkbeck College, E.C.4. 


WEEK-END SCHOOL 


HILDREN WANT TO KNOW! TEACHERS WANT 

TO KNOW! all about the U.S.S.R. Week-End School 

for Teachers and friends, to supply information, on Saturday 

and Sunday, 13th-14th September, at The Royal Hotel, Woburn 

Place, W.C.1. Lectures by: Beatrice King, Andrew Rothstcin, 

Dr. J. McMichael. Films. Details from Society for Cultural 
Relations with the U.S.S.R., 98 Gower St., W.C.1. 








CURRENT AFFAIRS 


Every week important books and pamphlets 
on military, political and social aspects of the 
war are published. See them all at Bumpus, 
and so keep yourself in touch 
with current affairs. 
J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King, 


477 OXFORD STREET, W.1. 


Phone : Mayfair 3601. 

















SCHOLARSHIPS 


OUNTRY Public School with Preparatory School has a 

few Scholarships and Bursaries to award. Their value 

depends on the needs of the parent and the record of the boy. 
Interviews in London and at the School. Apply Box 9660. 


TO LET AND WANTED 


TH ATCHED cottage to let, Hartlands, N. Devon. Furnished 
2 rooms, well and E.C., £1 a week. Write THRUPP, 10 
Kensington Park Road, W.11. 
URNISHED cottage near Derby to let. All main services. 
4 bed, 3 recep., good “<4 Tel., garage, garden, on 
bus route. Apply CoLEMAN, Spee ks. 
. DEVON COAST (18 ae “Bideford, to miles Bude), 
furnished house to let winter or duration. Dining-room, 
large lounge overlooking sea, 6 bed., 2 fitted h. and c. Indoor 
sanitation. Ideal boiler. Own water, gas, electricity. Double 
gris. 6 gus. week. Write Trevor, Aller Park, Welcombe, 
ude wall 


, Corn . 
ANOVER SQUARE. Three large light rooms. Third 
floor. Ideal architectural or legal offices. Box 10020. 
EGETARIAN undergraduate secks digs., Bristol. T. A. 
MULLINGTON, 21, sth Av., Chelmsford. 
USINESS man seeks one room one hour west of London, 
as store and for use as oe one day each week. COMPTON, 
264, East Surrey Grove, S.E.1 
ANTED, well- rer = 3 bedrooms, modern con- 
veniences, N. or W. of London, about 1} hrs. from 
S. Kensington. Box seues. 
X TEACHER wants to rent, 
country cottage or bungalow with garden. 
R.C. School, Willington, Co. Durham. 
WANTED, by 2 business women, unfurn. house, cottage or 
flat between High Wycombe and Amersham. Box 9987. 
OUSE or Cottage, furmished or unfurn., reqd. for duration. 
2/3 bedrms. Mod. conveniences. Beds or Bucks district. 
Careful tenants. Horimsxy, Swan Hotel, Woburn Sands, Bucks. 
ANTED. N.W., N., W. London. Unfurnished or fur- 
nished room, use of kitchen and bathroom. Box 9981. 
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expressive as a dancer’s gestures. The whole 
work would, indeed, make a remarkably suitable 
accompaniment to some kind of dance-panto- 
mime. In the material one perceives some of 
the romantic, elegiac emotion that went to 
create the great Cello Concerto. Elsewhere the 
spirit of Schubert is in evidence—always a 
beneficent influence on composers, except in 
the matter of form, where nobody would think 
of imitating him. Here, then, is a work of which 
listeners will, I think, tire less quickly than of 
some more perfect wholes, particularly as the 
interpretation and recording are practically 
faultless, giving full value to the wonderful 
effects of pure sound in which this Trio abounds. 

I am glad to be able to speak no less highly 
of the rendering of the Terzetto, for this is the 
kind of work which depends for its effect on a 
first-rate performance. The technique of 
writing for such an ensemble is exceedingly 
difficult, if the resulting texturé is not to sound 
thin and ‘‘ unsupported.’”’ Dvofaék did not 
perhaps succeed with quite the completeness 
that attends Mozart’s Duos, but at all events 
he produced a work which is more than either 
a mere exercise or a miniature ; for this is a full- 
scale sonata, with a particularly fine Larghetto— 
a richly peaceful movement recalling Beethoven’s 
middle period. 

The G major Quartct is always numbered 
among Dvofrak’s finest chamber’ works. 
Personally I feel this is unfair to the others, 
and particularly to the A flat Quartet which 
immediately preceded it, and which has for 
some time been available in a fine recording 
(H.M.V.). The present very flowery work 
cepends for its interest on the themes, which 
will not on the whole stand the strain imposed 
on them ; and the “‘ prose’”’ passages strike me 
as mechanical. I daresay the impression of 
effurtful inadequacy would be less if the 
performance were better; the violin depart- 
ment, the Menges Quartet, is not the best 
furnished, and their playing in loud passages 
shows insufficient care for the peculiarities of 
gramophonic reproduction, which results in a 
performance that is scratchy in every sense of 
the word and effectually spoils one’s pleasure 
in the music. These records are far below the 
standard set by all the other recent Decca issues 
of chamber music by Dvorak. 

It is a relief to remove such discs from the 
turntable and to substitute those of Busch 
and Serkin, whose playing, though cistinguished 
by beauty of phrasing rather than of tone, always 
strikes one as rehearsed up to the hilt. Such 
ensembles are very rare, and when they are 
put at the service of anything as thoroughly 
lovely as this sonata, the outcome imposes 
itself as something definitive. This is one of 
the most consistently inspired of Mozart’s 
Violin Sonatas; the variations which form the 
centre-piece are among his most lyrical and 
conclude with a piece of spontaneity that yields 
nothing to Schubert in the same vein; and the 
Finale is as mteresting as the first movement. 

Rachmaninoff would appear to be working 
gradually through his less known pieces. This 
is a good idea, for the pianist’s marvellous 
delicacy of phrasing and brilliant ease of manner 
make worth while music that is, even for 
Rachmaninoff, of second-rate interest. The 
Meélodie was always too sugary to be worth 
revising, and the Prelude in F minor is a mere 
display of empty pianism. That in F major, 
however, has something to say and says it 
simply. It is interesting to compare the 
recording of these pieces with that of the 
Brahms. Rachmaninoff’s playing, as nearly 
always, is glassily luminous and seems to come 
from the enhanced distance of a stage; Miss 
Hess, on the other hand, brings a mellow-toned 
piano right up to one’s elbow and plays with a 
delicate intimacy that is perhaps less “‘ effective,” 
but rather more appealing, and in any case better 
suited to the Brahms pieces. The Capriccio is 


witty, as this composer so seldom is, and the 
Intermezzo hands a simple melody to and fro 
with a complex figuration that is wholly pianistic. 
Both examples are perfect in their kind. 

Miss Isobel Baillie ts a soprano whose voice 
is unemotional and free from any tendency to 
scoop and slur; advantages that can hardly be 
over-estimated where Bach and Handel are in 
question. I enjoyed these dignified arias, which 
are tastefully accompanied. 

EDWARD SACKVILLE WEST 





Week-end Competitions 
No. 604 


Set by Raymond Mortimer 


A first prize of two guineas and a second 
prize of half a guinea are offered for the best 
English versions of the following poem. The 
sonnet-form need not be retained, and entrics 
will be judged upon their merit as English poems 
rather than upon their literal closeness to the 
original. 


LE NAUFRAGE 


Avec la brise em poupe et par un ciel serein, 
Voyant le Phare fuir a travers la miture, 

Il est parti d’Egypte au lever de I’Arcture, 

Fier de sa nef rapide aux flancs doublés d’airain. 


Il ne reverra plus le méle Alexandrin. 

Dans le sable of pas méme un chevreau ne patyre 
La tempéte a creusé sa triste sépulture ; 

Le vent du large y tord quelque arbuste marin. 


Au pli le plus profond de la mouvante dune, 
En la nuit sans aurore et sans astre et sans lune, 
Que le navigateur trouve enfin le repos. 


O Terre, 6 Mer, pitié pour son Ombre anxiecuse ! 
Et sur la rive helléne ot sont venus ses os, 
Soyez-lui, toi, légére, et toi, silencieuse. 


RULEs— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the 
number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and should be addressed to COMPETITIONS, 
10 Great Turnstile, W.C.1. Solutions must reach 
the Editor by first post on Monday, September 8th. 

2. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 
the right to print in part or as a whole any matter 
sent in, whether it be awarded a prize or not. MSS. 
cannot be returned. When no entries reach the 
required standard no prize will be awarded. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 601 
Set by G. W. Stonier 


We offer the usual prizes (two guineas and 
half a guinea) for the best list of ten words from 
this war’s slang. Words of earlier use, though 
not barred, are discouraged. Any etymological 
comment will be welcome. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 


One or two competitors who included blitz 
protested against the overuse of that word. But 
slang is an overuse and abuse of words, and if one’s 
going to be nice it is better to shun Partridge and 
keep to Oxford. Blitz was coined in a hurry when 
everyone wanted a new monosyllable; it was 
expressive, formidable and yet capable of acquiring 
a degree of friendliness (rhyming here with Fritz) ; 
as such it was, and is, a good word. To be “ blitzed 
out’’ seems to me stronger than “ bombed out,” 
and I rather like W. C. Eyre Hartley’s “a solid lump 
of blitz’’ for a large formation of enemy aircraft. 
Of course, I can see, too, that this is the sort of 
thing to write to the Times about. 

On the whole, I think this war’s slang is better 
than we had last time, because we have learnt since, 
from America, some lively short-cutting in speech. 
Newspapers, for example, are on the look out for 
good new words. Clopons, quisling, paratroops, 


chatterbug were all, I think, invented and given 
currency by journalists; black market is not new, 


but let’s hope, deterrent ; sitzkrieg and glidatroops 
are boss-shots which never got farther than Flect 
Street. But most of the new words, of course, 
sprang up on acrodromes, in out-of-the-way billets, 
in Tube shelters. The R.A.F. has been responsible 
for many new technical terms and for the most vivid 
labels of air warfare. Here, before coming to the 
prize-winners, is a composite list from the 
unsuccessful. 


Giamour Boys—R.A.F., especially flying crews. 
Tail Arse Charlie—Gunner at tail of bomber. 
Snuff Box—Gas mask. Sprog (R.A.F.)—a tyro. 
Vackie—Evacuee. Helter Skelter—Shelter. Battle 
Bowler—Steel helmet. Reggie—Registered customer. 
Not on your Nelly Duff—Not likely. To Pee-Hee— 
To ingratiate yourself with superiors. To Stop a 
Rocket—Receive a reprimand. Mona and Clara— 
Alert and All-clear. Mousetrap—Indoor shelter, 
table type. Gossage—Barrage balloon (surname of 
Air Chief). Love Truck—Small covered-in lorry. 
Pneumonia Wagon—Open lorry without doors or 
hood. Flannel—To flatter. Buli—Discipline. Bint 
—Girl friend. Wads—Naafi rock buns. Swaddie— 
Soldier. Wimpey—Wellington bomber. One Pipper 
—Subaltern (derisive). Pelican—Non-flying officer 
with wings. Armadillo—Armoured lorry. Chppy— 
Bus conductress. A.C. Plonk—Lowest in the R.A.F., 
aircraftman 2nd class. 
(R.A.F.). The Blower—Siren. Guinea Pig— 
Evacuated civil servant. Confetti—Ammunition. 
Chatter Box—Machine gun. Roller Skates—Tanks. 
The Drink—The sea. Gongs—Medals. Go for a 
Burton—Crash. To Have Had It—To miss some- 
thing pleasant, e.g. leave. 


For most of these no derivative is needed. W. C. 
Eyre Hartley, in an amusing list, sends in a fake 
derivation of quisling which may well be taken 
seriously by ctymologists of the future. ‘“‘ Quisling— 
a traitor who co-operates with the enemies of his 
country in return for personal aggrandisement. 
Alleged to be derived from th@name of a prominent 
Major Quisling in Norway, but probably from the 
Latin tag, ‘ Quis lingit ?’ : who licks or fawns.”’ 

I recommend that the first prize go to ‘“‘ Towan- 
bucket,”’ and the second to “‘ Schoolboy.” 


FIRST PRIZE 
AMERICAN 


Sidearms—Milk and sugar. 
(To “ pass the sidearms”’ is the new Army way 
of demanding the lesser adjuncts of the tea-table.) 
Sugar Report—Letter from a sweetheart. 
(A nice combination of ordinary slang, “ sugar” 
for girl-friend, and officialese.) 
Bounce Drill—Aircraft landing practice. 
(This, as Mr. Michael Roberts might say, is 
obvious.) 
Poodle Palace—C.O.’s Headquarters. 
(Presumably this term is a sort of synonym for 
our own “ curled darlings.’’) 


BRITISH 
Flak—A.A. barrage. 
(From the German words “Flug Abwehr 
Kanone.’’) 


Roller Skates—Tanks. 
(Apt and obvious.) 
Lavatories—Italian indiscriminate bombers. 
(Who “ pull the chain ”’ without looking.) 
Organise—To acquire illicitly. 
(A new R.A.F. equivalent of the last-war word 
“ win,” meaning to “ scrounge.’’) 


GERMAN 


Bolona—Bombenilése Nacht ! 
(The grim and popular Berlin bedtime farewell 
greeting.) 
S.O.S.—Schlaf ohne Sirenen ! 
(The conventional response to “‘ Bolona ! ’’) 


‘TOWANBUCKET 


SECOND PRIZE 


Mae West—Pneumatic 
airmen. 

Chicago Piano—Miultiple pom-pom gun. 

Molotov Cocktail—Petrol bomb (anti-tank). 

Blitz—Heavy air raid. 

Egg—Bomb. 

Salmon & Gluckstein—“ Scharnhorst” and 
** Gneisenau.”’ 

The Corner House—Brest. 

Gen—Information (R.A.F.). 

Winkle Pin—Bayonet. 

Flak—A.A. Fire. 


life-jacket worn by 


** SCHOOLBOY ” 


Flarepath—Petrol lighter | 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY URBANUS 


EXPORTS—-DOMINIONS 4 PER CENT. LOANS— 
ANGLO-IRANIAN OIL AND BURMAH — HOME. 
RAILWAYS 


Waar is happening to our export trade? 
In the operation of the Lease and Lend Act 
the Americans have, I understand, insisted 
that we should not import from them raw 
materials for turning into manufactures for“ 
export to markets which American exporters 
can supply. This must cut out a vast amount 
of our remaining export trade. No doubt the 
subject was discussed by the experts at the 
Atlantic meeting between Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill. It is high time that our exporters 
should know where they stand after all the 
violent chops and changes in our export policy 
which they have suffered since the war began. 
And the rentiers who hold industrial equity 
shares have a claim to know also. They have 
suffered the forced sale at knock-out prices of 
such valuable properties as the American 
subsidiary of Courtaulds in order to pay the 
American Treasury cash for all the orders 
placed before the Lease and Lend Act was 
passed—orders which cover the supply of 
aeroplanes and other munitions of war years 
ahead. It looks as if, having been forced out 
of their American investments to realise cash, 
our international trading companies will be 
prevented from earning anything in foreign 
markets in the future. And what is to happen 
to our concentration of industry at home if the 
nucleus firms, chosen specially for their export 
business, have now to lose that side of their 
trade? Happily, investors no longer try to 
value their equity holdings on current earnings 
and dividends ; they are keeping them solely on 
the prospect of capital appreciation after the war. 


If I am right in saying that the Treasury 
is not much further concerned in bringing down 
the rate of interest on Government loans below 
the present level of 3 to 3} per cent.—in view of 
the fact that half the gross income is already 
taken in income tax—the same argument should 
apply to the Dominion Governments. It will 
be recalled that the Treasury decided to grant 
conversion facilities to Dominion Governments 
only in cases of callable stocks which bear 
interest at the rate of more than 4 per cent. 
This implies that conversion facilities will not 
be granted to the 4 per cent. Coupon loans. 
These loans should therefore have a currency 
for the rest of the war and perhaps for the full 
duration of the loan, if interest rates, as I 
anticipate, rise after the war when other borrowers 
besides the Government are in the market. 
On this argument, I would recommend investors 
to buy the 4 per cent. loans which, allowing 
for accrued interest in the price, stand at par: 
for example, South Australia 4 per cent. 1940/60, 
Tasmania 4 per cent. 1940/50, New Zealand 
4 per cent. 1943/63, New South Wales 4 per 
cent. 1942/62, and Western Australia 4 per cent. 
1942/62. All these can be bought at 100} to 
yield 4 per cent. and compare well with the 
lower coupon stocks such as New South Wales 
34 per cent. 1930/50 which stands at 99}. 

* * * 

I suppose it was inevitable that speculative 
investors would rush into the market to buy 
Anglo-Iranian oil shares when Russian and 
British troops entered Iran, but surely it is too 
early to say that Germany will give no further 
trouble to British interests in Iran. If the 
Nazis get bogged or frozen up in Russia, they 
can still try the Turkey road to Iraq, Iran and 
the Caucasus. Anglo-Iranian oil shares have 
jumped from about 33s. 9d. to nearly 40s., and 
as they paid no dividend for 1940 (and only 





§ per cent. for 1939 against 20 per cent. in 
previous years), I still favour my exchange into 
Burmah Oil {1 ordinary shares at the present 
price of 57s. to yield 5} per cent. on last year’s 
dividend of 15 per cent. Burmah Oil hold 
£5,343,000 stock of Anglo-Iranian and 
£1,200,000 stock of Shell Transport and 
Trading which last year paid a dividend of 
§ per cent. tax free. If and when the income is 
restored on these holdings, Burmah Oil dividends 
will no doubt revert to their former level of 
21 per cent. In the meantime the shares seem 
less exposed to Axis blasts than Anglo-Iranian. 


7 * * 


The boom in homme railway stocks continues. 
The rumour went round the market this week 
that the new financial agreement would be 
announced this week-end and that the rental 
which the Government would pay to the rail- 
ways would be {43,000,000 a year, which is 
roughly stage two of the old agreement. This 
follows the lines of the inspired statement in 
the Times to which I referred last week. If 
£43,000,000 is the rental figure, this would leave 
a larger balance available for dividends than the 
companies actually distributed for 1940, when 
they earned {42,300,000 ; nothing is impossible 
in railway negotiation. This is of interest to 
the ordinary stock holders and to London 
North Eastern second preference holders. 


Guaranteed Yield on 


mini- Stage 1940 1940 
mum* 2* div. Present div. 
Stock % % % price % 
GW, GRE, cccece 8 46 4 42 9.52 
L.M.S. Ord. 1.¢ 2.3 1} 16 9.37 
L.N.E. 2nd Pf. 1.2 2.5 2 18} 10.8 
Southern Def. ... 0.8 2.7 1} ig 8.33 
* Under old agreement. 


I would advise investors to keep to the pre- 
ference stocks which would be guaranteed their 
full dividends under the old minimum guarantee 
of £40,000,000. 
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| London : University | 
Degrees—open to all | 


.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students 
U by post for the Matriculation, Special 
Entrance, Intermediate, and Degree 
| examinations. The College is an Educa- 
| tional Trust, not conducted primarily as a 
profit-making concern. Highly qualified 
resident tutors. Low fees; instalmencs. | 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. 
| More than 10,000 U.C.C. students passed 
London University examinations during | 
1930-1940. 


| @ PROSPECTUS post free from the Registrar, | 
UNIVERSITY 
| CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | 


oe Briggs Trust Lid.) ; - 





A Kentish 
War Medallist 


THIS 
VITAL 
SERVICE 
MUST GO ON. 


The work of the Life-boat Service must go 
on. Five times as many calls are being made 
On it now as in time of Peace. 


f 





Your contribution is more than ever 
needed. Send it to-day. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
Lt0eCal. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 














is the title of the striking new N.C.L.C. pamphlet now ready. 
question. Here’s a pamphlet that will provide you with the facts. 
and do a bit of much-needed educational work. 

Council of Labour Colleges, Tillicoultry, Scotland. 


or 4d. post free. 
oe ee 


WHY IS GERMANY AGGRESSIVE ? 


The press has been full of crooked thinking on the German 
3d., 4d; post free, or 


Another book on the German question is SOCIALISM’S NEW START, a secret German manifesto, 1/-, or 1/2 post free. 
See also the current issue of PLEBS, for an important article entitled “ Where is the Socialist International?” 34., 


Don’t merely get a copy for yourself. Send for a bundle 


© per dozen, post free, from the National 
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PURELY PERSONAL 





COQWNER of box of King Six &d. 

Cigars wishes to form Good 
Company with Business-man able to 
put up some equally excellent Brandy. 











Prunine Your Liprary ? 





Best Prices given for Review and Used 
Books on: 


Politics, Economics, Current Affairs, 
Etc., Etc. 
SEND LISTS ONLY 


To COLLET’S, DEPT. S.H., 
67, Gt. Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 

















A timely dose of BEECHAM’S PILLS will ensure a 
regular, gentle natural bowel action and so ward off 


liverishness, stomach upsets, morning drowsiness 
and other signs of ill-health to which you may have 
become accustomed. Get some Beecham’s Pills now. 
They are wonderfully reliable. Worth a Guinea a Box. 
Obtainable everywhere 


Beechams 
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THEATRE 
NITY THEATRE. Revived by request—DISTANT 
POINT by Afinogenov. The first Soviet play to be shown 
in London. | Sat., 6 p.m. . Sun. ag ye 15, 6d., 2s. 6d., 
s. 6d. Mem. and affiliates only. fee 2s. 1 Goidington 
treet, N.W.1. Eus. $391. Box omer 1 10 a.m.—6 9.m. . 
2 p.m.—6 p.m. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
"[ AGORE MEMORIAL MEETING, Conway Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. Friday, ae 4 sth, at 6.15 p.m. 3 
Edward Thompson. H. E. The Soviet Ambassador, Ri gt ey 
of Canterbury, Beatrix Lehmann, Hsiao Ch’ien (China), Helen 
Kirpatrick (U.S.A.), N. Gangulee (India), R. Sorensen, M.P. 
oy ree cards from Tue INDIA LeaGue, 165 Strand, London, 
>.2. You are invited. 
iE <HIBITION OF SOVIET LIFE, Suffolk Galleries, 
4 $§.W.1. Daily {exc. Suns.) to Sept. 6th, 11—6. Sat., 
Aug. 30th, Tea Dance, 5,30. Lectures at 6.30: Tues., 
2nd: ALAN BUSH on “ Music,” songs by Rena Moisenco. 
Wed., 3rd, PROF. H. LEVY, F.R.S., on “ a —agg Thurs., 
ath, IVOR MONTAGU on “ Cinema.” Sat., 6th (s. 30) 
Chamber Music Concert. (First performance of Shostakovich 
Piano Quintet). Details from S.C.R., 98 Gower St., W.C.1 
(EUSton 2315.) 
YLEASE keep September 2oth free, for a Chinese Garden 
Party to be held in aid of Chinese Relief. Watch this 
space for further announcement. CHINA CAMPAIGN COM- 
MITT&E, 32 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 
YLAY-RE ADING, “ Give Me Liberty,’’ by Richard Bromley, 
Wednesday, September 3rd at 6.30 p.m. Unity Theatre, 
1 Goldington St., N.W.1. ’Phone: Euston $391. welcome. 


EXHIBITIONS 


YAINTINGS by ALVA, also CONTEMPORARY ART. 
_Leger Gallery, 13 Old Bond Street, 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 
A® rISTS OF FAME AND OF PROMISE. 
Exhibition of Paintings, Drawings and Sculpture. 
- LEICESTER GALLERIES, ricester Square. 











10-5.30. 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 
peeve. Crowborough, is now at The Fir Hill, Colan, 
Columb, Cornwall. Home school for boys and 
3 to 13, where. environment, diet, psychology and t 





methods on maintain — and happiness. H- 
STracHan. St. Mawgan 27 
couRT, WHAT: ‘COMBE, nr. BLANDFORD. 


ANE 

I PREP. SCHOOL for BOYS—evacuated from Surrey. 

Six miles from anywhere in heart of Dorset. Modern ideas, 

Good food. No prep. Sensible a. Reasonable fees. 
NCE Court School, at Trench » Wem, Salop. Co- 
educational, 5-17. Recognised Bd. of Ed. Qualified academic 

gardening. domestic science staff. Principal: A. EssinGcer, M.A. 

\V ONKTON WYLD SCHOOL, Charmouth, Dorset. 

i Secluded country position on Devon border. A pro- 

gressive school equipped and staffed to provide a full education 

jor boys and girls from Nursery to University age. Milk, 
eggs, honey, fruit and vegetables from school farm. Write 

fer prospectus. Principals: ELEANOR URBAN, M.A.; 

Hiumpurey SwInGcier, M.A. 

os TON SCHOOL (Bristol), now at Lynmouth 

Devon, is able to maintain its high standard of educa- 
tion in an atmosphere of security and calm. Junior School 
from 5 years, Senior School to 19 years. Apply, THE SECRETARY. 

WES NNINGTON HALL, via Lancaster. A growing modern 
school community for boys and girls, based on progressive 

educational and social principles. Seco: curriculum, 

expericnced graduate teachers. Quict area, cxcellent cooking. 

Kennetn C. Barnes, B.Sc. 

K ILQUHANITY HOUSE, Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire. The school in Scotland for young citizens of the 
Europe. 

WHINING CLIFF CAMP SCHOOL, Alderwasley, Derby. 

‘ Safe area. In 120 acres of woodland. Now open. 

Progressive methods. Fees 3§s. per week. 

Mar, and Mrs. L. Vear, B.Sc. Hons. (Lond.). 

"THE FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Little 
Gaddesden, Herts. Sound modern education for boys 

and girls from § to 14 years old. we" boarding fee. 

Headmistress : Muss O. B. PrigstTMan, B.A., A fs 

*T. MARY’S SCHOOL, Wedderburn Road, a now 

& at Yarkhill Court, nr. Hereford (Tel.: Tarrington 233). 

Boys and girls, 4-16. Emphasis on ogee uages. ee 

methods. Medan dietary. Mars. E. Paut, Ph. D 

BE LTANE SCHOOL, Shaw Hill, Melksham, Wilts. Boys 
and girls from five to eighteen years. Good academic 

standards. Undisturbed district. 

BY RGESS HILL SCHOOL, Redhurst, Cranleigh, Sy. Boys 
and girls, day and boarding, from 5-14. A. F. Weaver, B.A. 

HILDREN’S FARM, RO AANSL BIGH, N. DEVON, -for 
girls and boys, 3-13, provides good progressive education 

n untroubled countryside. Froebel methods, qualified staff : 


riding, animal care, crafts. Mrs. FALKNER, B.A. 
ONG DENE SCHOOL. The Manor House, Stoke Park, 
4 Bucks, Co-educational, from 4 to 19. A safe, and 


perfect, place for children. Food reform diet. | Working to hi h 
standards in scholarships, arts and practical living, this self- 
governed community has a new world outlook and a keenly 
alive > specialist staff. Headmaster : JoHN Gurnness, B.A. (Oxon.). 
.HOREHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Milland House, Lip- 
hook, Hants. Recognised Board of Education. Boys 
prepared Universities, professions, business, Excellent exam. 
results. Playing-fields, squash, tennis, swimming, cadets and 
cubs. Particular care given to food and health. Moderate fees. 
Kk ING ALFRED SCHOOL. Co-educational day school in 
Hampstead from 1898 to 1939 offers during the war 
modern edugation and healthy life on a large farm 35 miles north 
of London to boarders from 7 to 18 and p ad children from 5 to 
18. Apply Secretary, Flint Hall Farm, Royston, Herts. 
Tel. : Royston 2254. 
] EVON. St. George’s Children’s House (Harpenden), 
BELSTONE, Nr. Okehampton. Home-School children 
: to 10 years. Ideal surroundings. Safe area. Open all the 
arround. Apply Miss D. 1. MatHews. Tel. : Sticklepath 4 
ar OTLAND. Beverley School, Clunes Lodge, Blair Atholl, 
Perthshire. Pre-prep. and Nursery School. Progressive 
atmosphere. Ideal surroundings. Open-air life. Carefully 
planned diet. Home Farm, 
| URTWOOD SCHOOL, Peaslake, Nr. Guildford (Tel. : 
Abinger 119). Vacancies for boarders. Safe district. 
Constructive outlook. Particulars from Principal: JANET 


Jewson, M.A,, N.F.U. 
\ ALTMAN’S GREEN. Gerrard’s Cross. Head Mistress: 
- Miss CHAMBERS, M.A, Aim—to develop character and 
intellect, respect individuality and encourage initiative. Pre- 


paration for Universities professions. 15 acres grounds. 
BRS JKLANDS, Crowborough 299. Pre-prep. and Nursery 
School. All-year-round home. Sound early education and 


training. Good health record. Excellent air-raid precautiors. 
S (. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH. 

Le thorough education for boys and girls to 19 years in an 
open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom. Principals: H. Lyn 
Harris, M.A., Lj B.; Mrs. Lyn Harris, M.A. 

M YTHEMATICS for Matric., R.A.F. elem. navigation. 
i J. B. Rustomy.t, 2 Carlingford Road, N.W.3. Ham. o210. 


Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., 
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SCHOOLS—continued 
IDSTONES Co-educational School, Bishopdale, Leyburn, 
Yorks, situated in a quiet Yorkshire Dale; large pro- 
ductive garden; happy, self-dependent children; Academic 
subjects, Art and Music taught by qualified staff; moderate 
fees ; all ages. 
PECIAL care and individual teaching for difficult children. 
Ages 5-12 years. Art and handicrafts, strict vegetarian 
diet. esident Naturopath. Safe area. WILFRID FRANK, 
Heatherbray, Zennor, Cornwall. 
OUNG couple give friendly home, p semapeaire education, 
children (7-12), Wye valley, £5 y incl. Youn, 
B.A., Hollyside, Brockweir, Nr. Chepstow, Mon. 
RABIC and Turkish, coaching and translations, special 
terms for courses. Dr. Z. CARMI, 139 The White House, 
Albany St.,-N.W.1. Euston 1200. 
RY SIAN CLASSES, all stages, held in Westminster. Low 
charges. Write Miss STEENE, 40 Nottingham Place, W.1. 
RUSSIAN, by experienced native =~ > — 
Pe, residing St. John’s Wood. Box 
ONLY BOOK AUTHORISED BY H.M.C. C PUBLIC AND 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Official Book of Headmasters’ Conference and Association of 
Preparatory Schools. Consult re Schools, Careers, etc. 10s. 6d, 
net. Deane & Sons, 31 Museum Street, W.C.r1. 


TYPEWRITING, LITERARY, &c. 


pv ICATING, TYPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, Man- 
uscripts, Plays, cifications. METROPOLITAN Typz- 
en AND REPORTING ces, 2 Glenhurst Avenue, London, 
W.s. CHA. 7839 and SPE. 2820. 
[Stet -LIGENT Typing on good paper by London expert. 
Novels, plays, theses (literary, technical, French). Mod. 
rates. Nora Lee, Remenham, Codicote Road, Welwyn, Herts. 
TOR efficient Duplicating and Typing—EFFICIENCY 
LETTER SERVICE, 1o Great Turnstile, High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Holborn o158 (same building as New Statesman). 
IRST-CLASS T riting, Duplicating, etc. MABEL 
Eytes, 84 The Vale, N.14. Palmers Green 7386. 
SYBIL RANG. Efficient, speedy work. Long experience. 
Mod. charges. 17 Hampstead Hill Gardens, N.W.3. 
RITE FOR PROFIT . Send for free bookt!et. 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 19tTA), Palace Gate, W.8. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
H°v to stop smoking. Quick, cheap, lasting, harmless, as 
grateful 1,000’s testify. Either sex. Write: CarLToN 
CHEMICALS, 251, Birmingham. 
INIATURE cameras wanted. Leica, Contax, Rolleiflex, 
Exakta, etc. Highest prices in England offered. 
Watace Heaton, Ltp., 127 New Bond Street, W.1. 
» tes ~* —y suit copied exactly in “ John Peel ’? Cumber- 
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d Tweed, £5 $s. Od., tax extra. Fit guaranteed or mone 
be Patterns free. KEDMAYNE, 10 Wigton, Cumberland. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


2s. 3d. per line (or part line) per insertion. Minimum 
2 lines. A line averages 8 words. BOX NUMBERS. 
Add ts. Classified advertisements cannot be inserted 
UNLESS PREPAID. If in doubt about the amount 
send nearest calculation and it will be adjusted. 
Under present conditions insertion cannot be 
pepes. Copy should arrive not later than 
[RST POST TUESDAY. Earlier will help to 
ensure insertion. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


A Postal Subscription, post free, to any address in the 
World costs: One year, 32s. 6d. Six mogths, 16s. 3d. 
‘Three months, 8s. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Changes of address for subscription copies should reach 
this office not later than first post TUESDAY morning. 











‘APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
V: exist fo oo cad So wich cubstantial 
ap Ga ay tt gh ey 
cece mars area serie 
age whose up 


ms eppetead wal 
wear uniform. 

be on civilian condi inn of aod, Those 
uded on the Central Register, Ministry 


of Labour and National ice, should apply on a POSTCARD 
for to :—The Under- of State, Air Ministry 
(E. names are on the 


1), Dept. Q.J., London. Those w 
> should apply nh the Central Register 
(Section G), 41, Tothill Street, ion, S.W.1. 
YU ANTED, Assistant for evacuated children’s Hostel, under- 
deaiestin fe p coger 9 life and gardening 
irable i with copies of two recent tes’ 
and particulars of and salary required, should be 
sent to THe Cierx, North Cotswold Rural District Council 
Council Offices, Moreton-in-Marsh. 
ULD any lady, 16-45 years, in exchange for household 
help, like a home or holiday with public-schoolmaster’s 
wife and family evacuated to sirenless seaside village ? 
+ oe lg ap psotiated Saxon, 18 Belgrave Rd., Fairbourne, 
erioneth. 
RAMA ORGANISER REQUIRED for the Yorkshire 
Rural Community Council to organise and develop 
dramatic activities in rural areas. Salary from £200 to £225 
per annum omens to qualifications of applicant. Lo ged 
experience and knowledge of all branches of dramatic 
necessary. Particulars may be obtained by sending a eared 
——. nee to the Secretary, Yorkshire Rural Com- 
9 Minster Yard, York. 
Ee CATION is Community. Wanted, helper qual. to teach 
and look after youngest children (4-7). Pocket money only, but 
for somebody int. in prog. educ. Community School, 
ood House, Greenham Common, Nr. Newbury, Berks. 
ak for Student, Gentleman’s farm, Sussex, 20 gns. 
Seer. APPELBE, 7 New Sq., W.C.2. 
Count between Liverpool, Chester. Young couple 
Bg “atelier help with housework, cooking, baby. 





Poul oats kept. Box 9963. 
ROG SSIVE School in Yorkshire Dales offers good scope 
to anyone interested in and able to teach Mathematics 
and a language. Box ‘ 
NTELLIGENT help wanted by ne. mother (boy 14 
months) small ribo house near Bishop’s Stortford. 
Pacifism, country ints. an advantage. Good bed-sit. Box 9976. 
HILDREN’ FARM, Romansleigh, N. Devon, wants 
qualified teacher for juniors in September, preferably one 
interested in farm and country life. Employment also available 
for teacher’s wife or husband, if any. 
OMPANION wanted to share cottage with young wife in 
country. 30 miles London. 35s. p.w. Box 9972. 
IRL interested in community life wanted as junior staff 
in London social youth experiment. Small wage but in- 
teresting work. Box 9960 
Ww TED, couple (children not objected to) or friends, any 
nationality, to run modern country house and garden ; 
gent family. Beautiful and safe area 28 miles London. 
OX 995 
Wwaich OXON OR CANTAB. B.A. OR M.A., age 35-55, 
m. or f., cultured, idealist, high christ. stand, would 
ive spirit. teach. assistce to yng. wom. principal of 1939, 
founded small co-ed. Bdg. school, aiming t. Internat. pacifist 
. = At pres. only 43 10s. od. pl. f. resid. off. wkly. 


wax t ED by literary woman, companion-secretary, refer- 
ably “ a working class woman and Lyndoe fan ’’ (N.S. & 
N., p. 153). _Write details of references, nationality and birth 
date. Maras. MACLACHLAN, 60 Park Lane, London, W. 
Feuc “ATED woman reqd. as domestic help. 2 children. 
Write Gtatster. Weir Cottage, Chertsey, Surrey 
G ECRETARIAL job looking for prompt applicant. Editorial 
side of Women’s Monthly magazine. London. Write 
stating age, qualifications and salary required to Box 10002, 
OUNG lady, knowledge Food Reform, gardening—hely 
children. “ Merrileas.” Gerrards Cross 2623. 
OMAN graduate, ex-teacher, offers part-time help in 
household with children or Progressive school; small 
salary; would appreciate space for using or storing little 
salvaged furniture, Box 10004. 
ps SIFIST couple (young) seek farm work or market-garden- 
ing, with accommodation. Wife help house-work and 
cooking. Urgent. Neilp, The Grange, Wythall, Worcs. 
WO capable women experienced canteen management, 
cooking, catering, book-keeping. Desire change. Box 9997. 
ENTLEMAN, thirty, versatile, own typewriter, English, 
German, Russian, French, seeks post in newspaper office. 
bookshop, library. Box 9990. 
ADY, progressive, 1st class London graduate, experience¢ 
teacher, I: nowledge French, German, Latin, own typewriter, 


secks post—educ.., organisational, research, litera: Box 9989. 
O° N-AIR remunerative occupation wante * by girl, 18. 
Farming, animals, etc., preferred. 


Experience driving 
and office routine. Box roorr. 
DUCATED woman—bi-lingual—foreign diploma—requires 
post in library, research work. M.C., Forum Club, 
Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. 
OUNG Lady, Miatric., shorthand-typist, 
experience, seeks post in Midland rural district. 
school or institution preferred. Box 9957. 
YOUNG Woman, 24, with adventurous spirit and intell., wants 
any worth-while job. Exp. sec., agric. work. Box 9934. 
IRL (24), Socialist, Matric. and 2 yrs. Agric. College, seeks 
useful job, where intelligence “and initiative required. 
Experimental, research, social service, or learn club or factory 
welfare work. Hard worker, tough. Box 9980. 
B.C. of GREGG SHORTHAND.—1Tnhe most widely- 
used system in the world presented in eight 10-minute 
Talks for Self-Tuition in Spare Time. Handy ket size. 
6d. of all booksellers or 30 from Gregg Publishing Co., 
Ltd., i Russell Square, W.C. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND. First lesson free. 
Write Dept. N.S., 92-3 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 
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Resident 
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N Index to Vol. XXI is now ready. It 
will be sent to Postal Subscribers free 
of charge on application; and for 1/- post 
free to other readers. 
The Publisher, 
New STATESMAN AND NATION, 
10 Great Turnstile, London, 
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